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Take him all in all, the 
partridge is probably 
the most popular gamie 
bird in these islands. 
Even the extreme Radi- 
cal hesitates to attack 
him, unless legitimately 
with a gun. He—the 
partridge, not the Radi- 
cal—is admirable when 
alive, and acceptable 
when dead. Modest 
and unassuming in deé- 
meanour, sober in hte, 
Tue LITTLE Brown BiRD lacking the pride of 
carriage of the pheasant 
and the aggressiveness of the grouse, he nevertheless surpasses 
the former in edible and sporting value, and runs the latter bird 
hard as regards the amount of amusement and exercise he affords 
to the generality of gunners in the British Isles. 

To comparatively few is it given to pursue grouse, but many 
are able to spend cheery days circumventing the partridge by 


either walking or driving. Hence the undoubted popularity of 
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that little game bird. Moreover, what friendly things are par- 
tridges, apart from any sporting view! They share with many 
of the smaller wild birds the preference for nesting as near a 
beaten track as possible, and often, if reasonable convenience 
offers, select a grass field close to habitations wherein to rear 
their brood. Nothing is prettier than to see a number of young 
partridges with their parent birds feeding and playing on the 
lawn of a country house. But should any covey be educated to 
thus place their faith in human beings, sanctuary should be 
granted them, and, as far as practicable, they should be saved 
from the fate which ordinarily awaits a partridge. 

As a rule our little friend is anything but a foolish bird about 
taking care of himself, except under certain conditions ; and to 
watch a covey, when startled, say, in a roughish grass field, run 
and then ‘squat,’ is to appreciate how marvellously Nature has 
taught her creatures to avail themselves of the best methods of 
self-preservation, and to mark the assimilation of colour between 
bird and ground, which so largely contributes towards this end. 
Only a very practised eye can find a covey when they have thus 
‘squatted’ in a tussocky field or in light-ploughed land, though 
when first seen they were conspicuously evident. 

Again, to the other attractions possessed by the partridge 
must be added the fact that even nowadays the farmer does not 
grumble at his presence. As one worthy tenant said to me last 
year when I met him out shooting, ‘they’ (the partridges) ‘don’t 
do me any harm;’ and this, I take it, is the general feeling 
amongst the farming interest. But nothing is wholly perfect in 
this world, and the poor partridge has one serious sin to answer 
for. It is this: that, owing to the competition now existing 
among the owners of great shootings as to who shall obtain the 
heaviest ‘driving’ bags during the season, partridge-‘ egging ’ is 
largely carried on in various parts of the country, thus encouraging 
that worst class of poacher, the ‘Egger.’ I know of several 
centres noted for this miserable trade, which, if necessary, I 
could mention, and I blame very gravely those who tell their 
keepers that they must increase their stock of birds somehow, as 
they want to beat some one else’s score in the coming shooting 
season, but who take no trouble to enquire how this object is 
going to be effected. In some cases I have reason to believe that 
arrangements—naturally secret ones—have been made by the 
head keepers to procure eggs from off lands belonging to adjacent 
proprietors, thus saving the cost of long carriage and minimising 
the chances of breakage. Now what can possibly be a more 
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unneighbourly—to use a mild phrase— proceeding than this? and 
yet I fear it is by no means a rare one. 

If owners of large shootings would only take a little trouble 
and find out for themselves whence the eggs their keepers 
procure come, and not leave the matter entirely in their 
employés’ hands, the professional ‘egger’ would soon be 
compelled to give up this particular form of thieving and take to 
something else. Moreover, if the county and borough police 
would keep an eye on those they know to be ‘receivers’ of stolen 
eggs, and make life a trifle more trying to those personages than is 
often the case now, something could thus be done towards diminish- 
ing this shooting evil. A careful watch over country roads just 
where they enter small towns in counties which have the re- 
putation for regular ‘egging,’ is often an effective method of 
reducing the zeal of the loafers and ‘ unemployed’ who carry on 
this species of profession. 

I have before mentioned that in my opinion the partridge 
takes high rank with respect to both its edible and sporting value. 
Touching the former consideration I shall be silent. So many 
writers have dealt with its culinary aspects that I feel little can 
be added to the numerous recipes which cause this bird to be 
so warmly greeted whenever it appears on the table. But 
possibly there may still be something left to be said with regard 
to the sport afforded by the partridge throughout Great Britain. 

I am not at all certain that it is those privileged to participate 
in the best partridge-driving who obtain the greatest amount of 
enjoyment the bird affords. It is wonderful how keen men of all 
sorts and conditions become as soon as the First of September 
arrives. One gentleman holding an important position in a 
great City business told me last year, when I met him in the 
autumn, that he had taken a two days’ holiday so as to secure 
the First, and remarked that he had had a capital day’s sport. I 
asked him if he had made a long day of it, and he replied, ‘ Fairly 
so; I was out about half-past six in the morning.’ This showed 
real energy and determination, for it is no joke walking up 
partridges for twelve hours or so, especially when, as must have 
been the case in the present instance, the condition of the 
sportsman is anything but first-rate. But my friend’s sporting 
instincts were more than a match for any bodily discomforts, and 
physical fatigue only accentuated the pleasurable recollections of 
a good day’s sport. 

Personally I abominate early rising and take leave to differ 
from the old adage dealing with this subject. As a question of 
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sport, moreover, I fancy it is an exploded theory that the young 
hours of the morning are the best wherein to obtain a big bag: 
this applying to fishing equally with shooting. No man, if he 
has been walking steadily from seven or eight in the morning, 
can shoot as accurately in the afternoon and evening—the 
cream of the day for making a good bag—as he would have 
done had he started about ten or half-past, which is full early 
enough. The usual fault would, almost to a certainty, be 
committed—namely, that of shooting ‘low and behind.’ The left 
arm would surely ‘drop’ a little, and shots which earlier in the 
day would have come under the heading of ‘certainties,’ would 
result only in either misses, or worse still, in slightly wounding 
the birds. 

Of course it would be foolish to sty that really good partridge- 
driving is not a most delightful form of sport. In fact, driving, 
whether good or bad, so long as it is well managed, is to my 
thinking perhaps the most desirable kind of shooting to be found 
in this country. Walking partridges is very pleasant, and much 
to be enjoyed ; but between the two methods of shooting I do not 
imagine there can be any comparison possible. 

It is infinitely harder to kill partridges coming over, say, a 
belt than it is to ‘plug’ them getting up in front of one out of a 
turnip field. In the former case the shots are prettier in every 
way, as well as more difficult. There is infinitely more variety 
in the ways partridges come to the guns when driven than there 
is in the manner they rise from a turnip or any other field. And, 
furthermore, to drive a country well and successfully, especially if 
the shooting area be small, demands both knowledge and skill on 
the part of master and man. A shrewd bird is the partridge, asa 
rule ; and if he has been driven over a particular fence two or 
three times during the season, when next a similar attempt to 
drive him is made in all probability he will go straight back over 
the beaters’ heads, shout they never so loudly. 

Often, too, have I heard a line of guns placed in a lane or 
narrow field ordered simply to ‘reverse’ for the next drive. 
This is, I am sure, a mistake. For this manceuvre is generally 
executed for the purpose of bringing back to their original 
habitat the birds from the first drive, in addition to those 
belonging to the new ground. Partridges are wise enough to 
‘shy’ the fence from behind the shelter of which so many of 
their companions met their fate, and are very apt to break 
away right and left. It is far better—I am taking for granted 
there is plenty of room to do so—to shift the line, so as to 
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bring one of the flanks to about the place where the centre gun 
stood during the first drive. Two or three beaters can easily 
work into the drive the ground thus left ‘empty’ by the 
alteration in the situation of the shooters; the birds will be 
deceived by not being driven back directly over the same 
hedge, and a successful result will probably be achieved ; 
whereas if the guns had not been moved at all, but had 
simply turned round in their tracks, very likely only the out- 
side men of the line would have had any shooting worth 
speaking of, the partridges avoiding the centre portion of the 
fence behind which they would fancy their enemies to be con- 
cealed. 

But all this has to do with driving; and if I cannot put 
‘walking up’ partridges quite as high in the handicap as my 
favourite method, still it ¢s capital fun when properly managed. 
Various occasions recur to memory when partriiges seemed 
anxious to combine for the purpose of affording bot:: driving and 
walking shots. 

There are great stretches of heath land in various counties— 
notably Suffolk and Norfolk—covered with bracken and furze, 
interspersed with small straggling fir plantations, wherein lurk 
many wild pheasants, and where, after the line has walked some 
distance, the partridges begin, instead of going forward, to break 
back ; swinging from the flanks to the centre, and from the 
centre to the flanks, they present the most ‘curling’ sporting 
shots conceivable. The mere fact of shooting over such wild, 
attractive country is in itself a real pleasure ; and any one for- 
tunate enough to take part in such a day’s sport is to be thoroughly 
congratulated. 

I confess that huge turnip fields, of the type existing on the 
Scottish border, have not so much attraction for me as the broken, 
picturesque ground to be found almost anywhere in the Eastern 
Counties, and in the South and North of England. For, excellent 
and enjoyable sport though it is, the crossing and recrossing, the 
wheeling and walking necessary to secure a bag in a turnip field 
of fifty or sixty acres, the said turnips being up to one’s middle 
or thereabouts, apparently—is a big undertaking, and one which, 
especially if the sun be hot, becomes at certain periods of the day 
somewhat monotonous. It is then that the eye instinctively 
travels round the field to note to which hedge or wall it would be 
possible to drive, and a faint hope flickers in one’s breast that the 
host may perhaps think well to have just one or two small 
impromptu drives by way of a termination. 
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But touching the rough ground to which I have just alluded 
no partridge-walking can be prettier than that which sometimes 
occurs in certain places on the South Coast—and remember that 
Hampshire has of late years taken rank as almost the best of the 
partridge counties of England. 

I have in my recollection a particular half-hour’s walking which 
used to be interpolated in a day’s driving in that county. The 
Solent was on the one hand, and a wild, pleasant common, stretch- 
ing for miles, on the other. By means of sundry drives on the 
heath the partridges were gradually worked down to the broken, 
ferny ground near the shore. Then the line was formed, and 
from out of scattered whin bushes, sea-grass tussocks, clumps of 
stunted hollies; from behind tiny sand hills and out of velvety 
grass hollows—ideal putting-greens for a golf links !—up rose the 
partridges. The birds, swinging back to get to their haunts on 
the heath, afforded peculiarly fascinating shots, and indeed some- 
times it happened that the gun on the sea flank dropped his 
victim into the gleaming waters of the Solent. This was, if one 
may venture to so term it, the very poetry of shooting; but, 
alas! not many days like it are obtainable. 

Again, any one who has enjoyed himself on the moor edges 
in Scotland, walking after—often very much ‘after’—the small 
wild partridges of those parts, will, I am sure, agree with me that 
the sport he then obtained, let alone the beauty of the scenery by 
which he was surrounded, was something always to be treasured 
as a most pleasurable remembrance. Of course during a day’s 
shooting such as this several other kinds of game besides partridges 
are added to the bag. The stray pieces of heather on the hill- 
sides above the straggling, badly walled-in oat patches—oats which 
apparently are always green, never ripe—usually hold a grouse or 
two; amongst the stretches of rough grass are swampy bits from 
which an old snipe may be secured, while the ubiquitous and 
inevitable rabbit is generally in evidence. 

If it be late in October the whins and bracken clumps may 
shelter a woodcock, and so, although the main object of such a 
day’s sport is partridge-shooting, still ‘extras’ of this kind add 
largely to the sportsman’s interest and satisfaction. 

By the way, it was during a moor edge day similar to the 
one just alluded to that I saw one of the strangest freaks of 
nature as regards the colour of partridges that has ever come 
under my notice. It was a good many years ago in Perthshire. 
Four of us were shooting partridges over some lovely wild ground 
under the shadow of big hills, when from out of a stretch of 
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whins and bracken rose, just out of range, a covey of quite light- 
coloured partridges. The gun on the right was on rather higher 
ground tham the rest of us, and could see what was happening 
better tham we could. He shouted that they were very queer- 
looking birds. We carefully marked and followed them into 
some turnips, where three or four of them were killed. Un- 
fortunately it was a very wet day; the birds were wet and 
draggled, and through some carelessness these eccentricities were 
not separated from the rest of the bag at the end of the day. 
In consequence none of these strangely-coloured birds were 
stuffed, which was a great pity. It is not a very uncommon 
occurrence to see one light-hued or even white partridge in a 
covey; but that seven or eight light fawn-colowred ones—as these 
proved to be—should be together, and not an ordinary dark bird 
among them, is a circumstance which I have neither before nor 
since heard of. 

While on the subject of ‘colour freaks’ let me mention 
another occurrence for which I have never been able to account. 

Last year I received a letter from a gentleman who knows 
more about partridges and their habits than most people, saying 
that while driving through the fields near my house he noticed 
in a covey of birds close to the road two absolutely black ones. 
He entreated me to come back and pursue them at once. I 
was able to do so, and, securing the assistance of an active and 
accurately-shooting friend, spent the next few days harassing 
every covey on the estate. I verily believe we saw every lot 
thereon, but never a black partridge among them. The ex- 
planation must be, I fancy, that the birds my correspondent 
noticed had been ‘ dusting ’ themselves in some of the soot which 
is put on the land in that part of the world for agricultural 
purposes. And yet the writer of the letter said he spent some 
time watching those particular birds, and was confident they 
were totally different from any he had ever seen. 

However, whether partridges be ordinary of hue, fawn- 
coloured, white, or black, one and all they should be held in high 
honour and esteem by every one, be he sportsman or epicure ; for 
no creature, during his proper season, adds more to the pleasures 
of gunner and gourmet than the ‘ Little Brown Bird.’ 
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HARBOURING ON THE QUANTOCKS 


BY ARTHUR W. BRISTOW 


At a popular fixture of the Devon and Somerset staghounds, if 
may be safely said that only a small percentage of the several 
hundreds present sufficiently realise or appreciate the importance 
of the harbourer and his craft. Owing to the fact that the 
opening and several subsequent meets of the famous: West 
Country pack take place at the height of the holiday season, it is 
scarcely to be wondered that they attract crowds of strangers 
from all quarters. Many of these Nimrods, after ten days’ or a 
fortnight’s hunting at the beginning of August, depart, feeling 
themselves entitled to give an opinion as to the merits or 
otherwise of wild stag hunting. That their ideas on the subject 
are sometimes a bit hazy may be gathered from the fact that the 
writer once heard one of these sportsmen describe the harbourer 
as the ‘harbour master ;’ he further proceeded to enlighten his 
audience with graphic details that it is the custom of this 
functionary to enter the coverts at night with a lanthorn, and find 
a sleeping deer in order that he might inform the huntsman next 
morning where to look for him. 

For the benefit of those who have not had much practical 
experience, it may be as well to remark that stag hunting on 
Exmoor begins in the early part of August and lasts until the 
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second week in October, when hind hunting commences. But it 
is not only necessary that both stag and hind should be hunted 
in their proper season, but also that each should be above a 
certain age. This varies in the male and female ; the stag being 
considered fit to hunt, or warrantable, when he is five years old 
and upwards, the hind when she is over three years. According 
to West Country theory, a five-year-old stag should carry a 
‘head,’ as the horns are termed, of nine points, comprised of 
‘brow,’ ‘bay,’ and ‘tray’ antlers with two points above the 
‘tray’ on one side, and ‘ brow’ and ‘tray’ with two points ‘on 
top’ on the other side. But it is not with any degree of 
certainty that the age of a stag can be reckoned by the 
appearance of his horns alone, owing to accidents and other 
causes, and it is his footprint or slot that the harbourer mainly 
relies on to tell a warrantable deer. 

Deer feed almost exclusively at night, returning to the coverts 
to sleep during the day. When it is remembered that these 
coverts are sometimes thousands of acres in extent, consisting 
often of a dense undergrowth of scrub, oak, and bushes, it will be 
seen that it would be well-nigh impossible to find at haphazard 
a warrantable deer. If the whole pack were used to draw the 
covert, the probability is that half-a-dozen might be roused and 
the pack split up and divide, and to avoid this it is the har- 
bourer’s business to find where a stag has his lair or bed, and to 
inform the huntsman as near as possible where to draw for him. 
Two or three couple of hounds, termed ‘tufters,’ are chosen from 
the pack, and used to rouse and force him to break covert. When 
he does so the ‘ tufters’ are stopped, and the whole pack—-which 
has been temporarily kennelled in some adjoining farm—is 
brought up and laid on his foil. A good harbourer will, of 
course, know the general lie of the deer, the fields they ‘ use’ (or 
feed in), and the ‘racks’ by which they enter and leave them. 
His work practically commences on the day before the meet, when 
he goes out to ‘dout tracks ’—or, in other words, to obliterate 
all the old slots of the deer entering or leaving the covert where 
he knows they are in the habit of lying up during the day. 

This, needless to say, is a most important piece of work, 
involving many a mile of walking and careful scrutiny, and, if 
not done thoroughly, will add greatly to his difficulties of 
harbouring on the morrow. 

The old tracks ‘douted’ to his satisfaction, he then knows 
that all fresh ones will tell their own tale. And now let us 
accompany hinron one of his rounds, which for illustration shall 
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be amid the great coverts and sylvan combes of the Quantock Hills 
in West Somerset. 

The September day is just breaking as, after a hurried cup of 
coffee, we step out into the keen morning air. Around us hangs 
the thickest of white mists, and the dripping from the trees testifies 
to the heavy dew that has been falling all night, which, however, 
will help us later on when slotting. A sharp walk of a couple of 
miles brings us on to a rough track that winds up the southern 
slopes of the hills. On either side stretches the open moor, 
though the fog is too dense to enable us to see more than a few 
yards. Occasionally it breaks a little, driven before the light 
morning breeze, and then rolls up from the combes below and 
envelops us in denser volumes than ever. 

Of sound there is but little to break the silence, save the 
occasional bleat of a hardy little Exmoor sheep or the cry of the 
heath-poult to his grey-robed hen. Leaving the main track, we 
strike out across the heather by a sheep walk, keeping somewhat 
to the left of ‘ Will’s Neck,’ the highest point on the Quantocks. 
Suddenly my old friend pulls up sharp, at a spot where another 
sheep run crosses ours at right angles, and points with his ash 
stick to the ground at his feet. ‘There’s deer been along here 
this morning,’ he observes, ‘ but they be hinds and no good to us 
to-day ;’ then with the end of his stick he traces out the hardly 
perceptible impressions of the slots on the turf, though a few 
yards further on, where the grass is shorter and the dew lies 
heavy, the tracks appear more plain. 

There were three or four of them, and that one with slightly 
rounder print is probably a young male. As a rule there is a 
distinct difference between the slots of the stag and hind, those 
of the former being larger and rounder than the latter, and the 
harbourer is generally able to distinguish at a glance to which sex 
they belong. In an old stag this difference is very marked, as the 
toes are wide apart and the heel broad. However, we have no 
time to lose, so hurry on. The fog is still thick in places, though 
the sun is slowly but surely getting the better of it, and there is 
every promise of a scorching hot day. Presently we again come 
to a standstill as the harbourer’s quick ears have detected some- 
thing moving on the hillside away to the right, but it turns out 
to be only a small herd of shaggy forest ponies walking leisurely 
along in Indian file, who stand still a few seconds to gaze at us 
and then disappear in the mist. 

Another mile or so across the moor, and we arrive at a high 
bank enclosing a rough bit of pasture land plentifully patched 
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with gorse. Here rabbits in numbers are out feeding, but we 
only get a momentary glimpse of their white scuts ere they dis- 
appear down their burrows. The next field is a wheat stubble, 
which we cross over, putting up as we go a covey of birds— 
evidently disturbed at their morning meal—which rise and skim 
over the hedgerow opposite and drop into an adjacent field of 
roots. This is where the harbourer expects to find signs of his 
quarry, as it is one of their favourite feeding places and there 
are numerous old tracks of them all around. The roots are 
somewhat thin at that part of the field we first enter, and have 
here been left undisturbed, as a stag is no bad judge of a turnip; 
so we moved on to where they are thicker and of more abundant 
growth. Ah! here is something that tells a tale—a root partly 
eaten and freshly pulled this morning, for the top, or leaves, are 
newly bruised, and there is little trace on them of last night’s 
heavy dew, which has been shaken off in the uprooting. Hard 
by in the soft soil is the broad slot of a heavy stag, and it is one 
the harbourer has had his eye on for some time; but to make sure 
that it is the deer he wants, he walks some few paces towards 
the fence, and, raising a flattish stone, shows me underneath 
a slot which exactly corresponds to that of our friend of this 
morning. 

I had often heard that deer, when on the feed, create an amount 
of destruction that is far in excess of what they actually consume, 
and here indeed is ample proof, the turnips being rooted up and 
tossed hither and thither, sometimes but half eaten, and occasion- 
ally only a single bite taken, as if they had been pulled up out of 
sheer mischief. Stags, particularly old ones, are far the worst 
offenders in this respect, the hinds merely contenting themselves 
with eating down without uprooting, the reason probably being 
that the stag, with his greater strength of neck, bites and uproots 
at one and the same time. And now, having found that the stag 
we want has been ‘using’ the field that morning, we make for the 
fence to discover by what gap he left it. This is no very difficult 
matter, as the ground is favourable, and we soon find and hit off 
his slot, which leads us along a well-worn ‘rack,’ that winds 
zigzag fashion in and out of the heather, and one evidently much 
used by the deer when coming to and from the coverts. 

The dew still lies heavy on the slopes of the hill out of the 
sun’s rays, and here slotting is fairly easy; but as we breast the 
top, where the ground is harder, the work becomes more difficult. 
More than once the harbourer is at fault, and has to make a cast 
round to pick up the track; but his instinct seems to help him, 
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and each time, like some wary old hound, he hits it off again. 
Now it leads us across the open moor, then by the outskirts of a 
small plantation, along the top end of which runs the high road 
which crosses this part of the hills. Here, again, a cast has to 
be made to find out where our quarry turned off; but a slight 
depression made by the deer’s toes when he mounted the bank, 
and a broken twig of a wort bush with two or three freshly 
squashed berries, gives us the clue. This was perhaps the best 
piece of work I saw, for it seemed at first well-nigh impossible 
to be able to tell on that hard metal road where the beast had 
turned off, or even whether he had taken to right or left. 

The slot leads us in the direction of ‘Seven Wells Combe,’ 
and keeps for some distance by the margin of a tiny rivulet which 
very truly ‘sparkles out among the fern to bicker down the 
valley.’ 

For several yards on both sides of the stream the ground is 
soft and boggy, showing plainly every track, and we are conse- 
quently able to make good way and follow ata fair pace. Though 
there is not much time for general observation, I cannot help 
noticing the wondrous beauty of the Combe at this spot; alder 
trees, with here and there a graceful larch, grow alongside the 
brook, through the leaves of which the sunlight glances and 
glints, lighting up the vivid and varied greens of the grasses, ferns, 
and wort bushes that line its banks, and making the tiny stream 
sparkle again as it rushes over a miniature waterfall. Both to 
right and left are the great coverts covering the hillsides, and 
away in the distance, between the hills at the end of the Combe, 
one gets a glimpse of the Severn Sea with the Welsh mountains 
just visible through the blue haze. 

Continuing down the Combe for about half a mile or so, we 
note where our deer has drunk his fill, and also ‘ soiled’ or rolled; 
then his tracks turn off sharp to the left, lead us across the road 
again, and finally disappear in the covert. But although he has 
entered it here, we have still to make sure he has stopped and 
not wandered through and out the other side. To do this we 
make for one of the numerous by-paths by which the coverts 
are intersected. Every yard has to be carefully scrutinised, and 
at the same time great care must be taken not to disturb him. 
Fortunately what little wind there is has so far been in our 
favour ; for it must be remembered that deer are gifted with the 
most wonderful powers, and that the slightest taint of a human 
being coming down wind when they are on the move and before 
they are settled for the day will often turn them miles in another 
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direction. The by-paths having been made good, our deer may 
therefore be considered duly harboured, though our morning's 
work is not yet finished, as a good harbourer will always have a 
second string to his bow in the shape of another deer, in case the 
first should be disturbed. Much of the work has therefore to be 
gone over again, and it is nearly ten o’clock before we are able to 
eat our well-earned breakfast at a neighbouring farm, for which 
our five hours’ tramp has given us the proverbial hunter’s 
appetite. 

It will thus be seen that the harbourer’s post is no sinecure— 
in fact, he undertakes one of the most important and at the 
same time difficult parts in the chase of the wild stag. Beyond 
a few simple facts, it is as impossible for him to explain the 
intricacies of his art as it would be for a landscape painter to say 
off the reel how he obtained certain effects in his compositions. 
To become skilled in his craft takes many years of experience 
and careful obsezvation, not only of the habits of deer, but also 
of the thousand and one small details of woodland, moor, and 
stream that alone can give that knowledge of wild life usually 
termed ‘ woodcraft.’ And then, again, it is not by any means all 
eye work. He needs a keen memory, and he must be able to put 
two and two together and reason, and that quickly. Of patience 
and perseverance he requires more than an average amount, and 
also a constitution impervious to wind and rain, and long weary 
tramps through dew-drenched heather or rain-soaked coverts. 
When all these requisites are taken into consideration, perhaps 
his fee of 1/. for every stag harboured is not excessive. 

But although a deer be duly harboured, it is not always easy 
to force him to break covert. An old stag i; far more cunning 
than is usually supposed, and before ‘running’ himself he will 
beat the covert through, and endeavour to find a younger one to 
do duty for him. Should he be successful, he proceeds to rouse 
the youngster from his bed and lie low in it himself, hoping 
thereby to escape the hounds. This trick he will try time after 
time ; but the huntsman is up to his little games, and the 
‘tufters’ have to be stopped each time a fresh deer is roused 
until our friend is found. At last things are made too warm for 
hin, and, seeing this game of hide-and-seek is no go, he accepts 
the inevitable and dashes away. It has been stated on good 
authority that two stags have even been seen fighting to settle 
which should be hunted, and that with the hounds close on 
them. 

In the beginning of October, as the rutting season ap- 
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proaches, the stags become restless and savage, and commence 
bellowing (locally ‘belling’), challenging each other to those 
battles royal which occasionally end fatally to one or other of the 
combatants. 

Very hot and dry weather is greatly against the harbourer’s 
work, as the deer under these circumstances will remain for days 
together in the coverts without leaving them. The ground also 
becomes so hard that slotting is well-nigh impossible. When 
hind hunting commences the harbourer has an easier task to 
perform than when he is after stags, for, as already mentioned, 
any hind above three years is considered fit to hunt in the right 
season. But, though easier work for the harbourer, it is more 
difficult for the huntsman, owing to the constant risk of changing 
hinds; as, when hounds have been running hard for forty or 
fifty minutes, it is discouraging work suddenly to discover they 
have changed deer, and are hunting one that is going as fresh as 
paint. A straight-running hind, especially a ‘yeld’ or barren 
one, gives a far better run than any stag. A hind found in 
Bagborough plantation, on the Quantocks, was run to Combe 
Flory, near Taunton, and from thence to Bridgewater, where she 
was pulled down after a run of five hours; and another from 
Cocker Combe, on the same hills, to the sea at Steart Point, 
opposite Burnham, both runs being over enclosed country. The 
end of January and the month of February is the best time of 
the whole season for a really fast and sporting run. There are 
numerous records of good sport with deer on the Quantocks as 
long ago as 1820, though about the time the late Mr. Fenwick 
Bisset first came to live at Bagborough the deer had become 
nearly extinct owing to the persecutions of farmers and deer- 
poachers and the apathy of the landowners. Mr. Bisset, 
however, being anxious to restore the Quantocks herd, and 
having obtained the support of the other four landowners, im- 
ported a few deer every year from the coverts of Horner and 
Haddon. 

In time these increased so that it became necessary to keep 
their numbers down, and it thus came about that the hounds 
were brought over from Exmoor for a few days in the early part 
of each season, and this custom is continued to the present time. 
But the Quantock country is far too cramped and confined to 
allow of good hunting—that is, when compared to Exmoor proper. 
From end to end the extent of the hills is but some nine miles, 
and the consequence is the deer are apt to ‘ ring’ round, especially 
as they are continually being headed or ‘blanched’ by a mob of 
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sightseers. A long run is therefore the exception—in fact, an 
impossibility, unless the stag takes over the enclosed country. 
But there have been runs on the Quantocks that will compare 
with even the great things done on Exmoor. The writer well 
remembers one August afternoon, some few years ago, when 
driving with a friend to a local cricket match at the little village 
of Combwich, seeing a fine stag cross the turnpike some fifty 
yards ahead ; racing behind were three and a half couple of 
hounds, followed at no great distance by the field, three in 
number. Putting our pony at a hand gallop it did not take us 
long to reach the village, where we left our cart, and enlisted the 
services of a boatman to ferry us across the Parret. And then 
followed one of the hardest bits of cross-country running I have 
ever experienced. The country for miles round is as flat as a 
billiard table, and the fields are intersected by wide ditches or 
‘rhines,’ as they are termed locally, in place of fences, filled for 
the most part with stagnant water and covered with a liberal 
supply of duckweed. These at first we were able to negotiate 
all right, but soon began to jump a bit short, and finally ended by 
wading through them as best we could. 

The hounds when we first started were some three parts of a 
mile ahead of us, having swum across the river and hit the line 
off for themselves on the other side. The deer, refreshed by his 
bath, had gained considerably, and was now but a small dark 
speck in the distance. To make a long story short, after some 
four mile run, we arrived at the mud bank which does duty for a 
beach at the mouth of the Parret, where, to our surprise, we found 
the master—surrounded by the hounds—and one of his com- 
panions, the other having just put off in a boat with some fisher- 
men to capture the deer, which was swimming for his life a mile 
or so out at sea. 

The stag—subsequently taken and killed at Burnham—had 
gone away with the ‘tufters’ unnoticed, which partly accounted 
for the small field, though the master and those with him were 
obliged to leave their horses at Combwich and follow on foot. 

In the short space of a magazine article it is impossible to 
give more than a rough outline of the art of harbouring ; in fact, 
it is not too much to say that a fair-sized volume would not 
thoroughly exhaust or explain the mysteries pertaining to the 
harbourer and his unique craft. 


A LOST ART 


BY W. J. FORD 


Has any one ever stood by the side of an old-day cricketer, 
watching the progress of a great match, without hearing in due 
course an expression of regret that ‘there is no leg-hitting 
nowadays,’ followed, as surely as night is by day, by an allusion 
to George Parr? If there lives the man who has never had this 
experience, let him gently and delicately lead up to the question, 
and he will infallibly get both the regret and the allusion. And 
it is a sad fact that the old-fashioned leg-hit has disappeared 
simultaneously with the appearance of the modern school of 
bowlers. When the low delivery was the only legal method, 
bowlers were forced to bowl round the wicket, and as the ‘ break- 
back’ was little known and less practised, they used to aim for 
the leg-stump, or, trusting to ‘coming across with the arm,’ at 
the batsman’s legs, and the frailty of human accuracy caused 
a goodly number of crooked balls to be on the leg and not the 
off-side of the wicket. Naturally the leg-hit became of paramount 
importance, and received the due and necessary amount of 
attention. Over-hand and over-wicket bowling, in which the 
break-back is the predominant factor, has changed all this, and 
the extension of the ‘ off-theory’ has caused leg-hitting pure and 
simple, whether it be an art or a science, to follow the manu- 
facture of violin varnish and other arts to the limbo of the recent 
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past, while in its stead reigns that most useful of strokes known 
to reporters as ‘ the glide,’ ‘the glance,’ or ‘the slide,’ supple- 
mented—though this is quite a different branch of the science— 
by ‘the hook.’ It is the misfortune of comparative youth that 
prevents the writer from giving the evidence of an eye-witness to 
the extraordinary command possessed by George Parr over this 
particular evolution ; but he has been assured, and that frequently, 
by cricketers of maturer years and riper experience, that it was as 
rare for Parr to miss a leg-hit as for W. G. to be bowled by a 
‘yorker,’ for Gunn to miss a catch, or for Peall to fail at the 
‘ spot-stroke ;’ nay, further, when his eye was in, not merely the 
leg-balls but a decent proportion of the straight ones used to be 
propelled in the same direction, with unerring and monotonous 
but delightful regularity. There was no ‘ glancing’ or ‘gliding’ or 
‘sliding ;’ the ball went fair off the face of the bat like a drive, square 
or fine according to the pace of the bowling. Yet just as brave 
men lived before Agamemnon, so fine leg-hitters have flourished 
since George Parr, who may not have equalled his powers, but 
who have certainly been worthy followers in his tracks. A few 
names soon occur to me, first and foremost that of R. A. H. 
Mitchell, whose grand ‘driving’ to leg was probably the best of 
the innumerable good strokes in his répertowe; unnecessary to 
add that of W. G., who possessed and possesses every known 
stroke, except perhaps the ‘draw ’—at least, I never remember 
seeing him play that stroke. F. E. R. Fryer was admirable also, 
but he found his skill costly one day at Cambridge, when an 
extra long-leg was sent out, and Selby was instructed by the 
wiliest of captains, C. I. Thornton, to bowl half-volleys for him 
to hit ; two or three fine hits went for four, and then the end 
came. A.J. Webbe not only hit to leg unerringly, but fielded 
as unerringly in the same direction, as the present Head-master 
of Haileybury, a grand leg-hitter himself, can testify. And one - 
might go on with a list of names, in a sort of diminuendo scale, 
till one reaches men who, like the writer, never got into that 
particular stroke till September came, and with the fall of the 
leaf the bat retired into winter quarters. Some men never 
mastered the art ; indeed, I remember an excellent batsman, but 
a notoriously bad leg-hitter, congratulating himself on his de- 
ficiency, as he maintained, and with some truth, that he had one 
less way of getting out than most men—he was never caught by the 
long-stop, a common fate of him who hit too soon by the smallest 
subdivision of a second. And long-stop—I am talking of twenty- 
five years ago—was very much en évidence in those days. 
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The worst of the leg-hit is that it is more or less a blind 
stroke; only the great masters had any real command over it. 
‘Be careful not to get under the ball,’ says W. G. in ‘ Cricket.’ 
I remember a case in point, and very hard luck it was too. A 
roving side was playing against the ‘Gentlemen of Sussex,’ who 
won the toss, and in came the late R. T. Ellis, captain of the 
county team. The first ball of the match was a half-volley to 
leg, which he hit with beautiful accuracy, hard and low, straight 
into the hands of long-leg, who held it safely, though he could 
not have made three yards on either side, so fast came the ball. 
The rest of the side proceeded to demolish our bowling, while 
poor Ellis sat by regretting that leg-hitting was not yet a lost 
art. W. G.’s ‘trap’ is of course famous, and in the days of poor 
G. F. the catch came off occasionally ; but I should like to know 
what each catch cost in runs sterling—there used to be a good 
’ many boundary hits made on that side. The ‘obsolete draw,’ as 
it is now jestingly called, deserves a word, as in the days of 
‘skimming’ bowling it was much practised. The greatest ex- 
ponent of it used to be Tom Hearne, and I dare say he could give 
an exhibition of how to do it even now. My own juvenile efforts 
in that direction were summarily nipped in the bud by an un- 
appreciative school captain, who vowed that no one should get 
his colours who tried the stroke; but I remember F. E. Street, 
of the Uppingham eleven, getting a good many runs that way, 
and that is only about twenty-seven years ago, so that ‘the draw’ 
was not obsolete then, though moribund. The ball that Hearne 
‘drew’ Daft dabbed under his leg—the coup de chien—and in his 
hands it was a pretty and an effectual stroke; yet few there be 
that find it; and with over-hand bowling, rising up sharply, it is 
too dangerous to contemplate. Besides this and ‘ the draw,’ there 
was another weapon forged for the armoury of him for whom leg- 
hitting was not—viz. the ‘Cambridge poke,’ so called, I believe, in 
contemptuous irony; but ever since A. G. Steel has made a science 
of the stroke it has taken high honours, and K. 8. Ranjitsinhji 
has brought it to perfection (though perhaps he knows not its 
name), and has glorified the ‘poke’ into a delicious, wristy hit. 
But then ‘ Ranjy’s’ wrists are not the wrists of ordinary erring 
mortal man. 

But if leg-hitting, pur et simple, sans peur et sans reproche, be 
dead, still—peace be to its ashes!—-it has found a goodly re- 
presentative in the ‘hook,’ as invented by E. M. Grace, and 
possibly improved upon in these later days. To ‘hook’ a straight 
long-hop is delightful, but he who would taste the full sweetness 
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of the stroke should take to himself a slow bowler who prideth 
himself on his leg-break ; item, let the aforesaid bowler deliver 
his curly ball outside the off-stump, well pitched up, for a catch 
in the slips from the bat of him who would incautiously essay to 
drive the ball to the off. Then let the batsman harden his heart, 
and bringing his left leg well across to the ball, hit beyond the 
toe thereof, with his bat horizontal, sweeping across from off to 
on. And if he accomplish his heart’s desire, and the ball flies to 
square-leg as a stone from a sling, the batsman will have effected 
two strokes, the ‘hook’ and the leg-hit, in one; for is it not 
written in the book of the chronicles of cricket, by one W. G. 
Grace, ‘If you would hit to leg, throw out your left leg and hit 
as near to the pitch as possible with a horizontal bat’? At this 
particular stroke W. G. is great, W. W. Read is greater, but 
O. G. Radcliffe is greatest. 

There is a beautiful form of the square-leg hit which to my 
mind is the most delightful of all, perhaps because it sometimes 
comes off. It is made off a fair half-volley, just outside the legs, 
when the batsman draws himself straight up and literally drives 
the ball dead square with the line of the wickets. There is no 
sweep or mow about the stroke; it is a drive in the truest sense 
of the word, and the sensation has to be known to be appreciated. 
R. A. H. Mitchell and F. E. R. Fryer used to make the stroke to 
perfection, but Barnes was even better, I think. Talking to 
Alfred Shaw one day in the Sydney pavilion while Barnes was 
batting, I asked, ‘Can Barney still hit to square-leg?’ Shaw 
said, ‘Oh yes!’ and the words were hardly out of our mouths 
before the ball sailed majcstically into the thick of the Grand 
Stand, at exact right angles to its original course when it left 
Spofforth’s hands. ‘Out of Lord’s’ is a fine hit, but ‘Barney’ 
—I have excellent authority for the statement—has cleared the 
tennis-court; but his most remarkable smite on that ground 
landed, travelling at a terrific pace, on the paving-stones in front 
of the tavern door, which it entered and passed clean through 
into the St. John’s Wood Road among the cabs and policemen, 
having injured neither man nor bottle nor glass en route. This 
story sounds a little ‘thick,’ but I have unimpeachable authority 
for it. I once heard an opponent, who was being chaffed about 
his batting, remark, ‘I know I can’t bat; but if you only pitch 
them up on the off-side; they do go away to square-leg.’ Con- 
sequently our bowlers were instructed to try him with a few 
‘off’ half-volleys, and they certainly did go away right over 
square-leg’s head, though naturally it didn’t last long. But the 
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‘curiousest ’ thing, as Alice would have said in Wonderland, was 
a remark I heard a man make in answer to a question whether 
he had ever made a hundred. ‘No; but with slow bowling on a 
slow wicket I hope to do so yet.’ The very next match of the 
tour produced the required conditions, and the ‘century’ was 
promptly forthcoming ! 

Left-handed men always seem to have a special gift in the 
direction of leg-hitting, and to have a larger swing than their 
right-handed rivals; possibly the almost universal break-back 
brings the ball on to the bat for them as they hit across for the 
stroke, and possibly they get more balls on the leg-side owing to 
the assiduous cultivation of ‘ off-theory’ for right-handed men’s 
benefit ; and I can’t help thinking’ that, vice versd, left-handed 
bowlers used to get a large arnount of punishment on that side. 
Alfred Lyttelton’s leg-hit is famous, for he smote a slow bowler, 
A. H. Stratford, to long-leg and ran five runs before his attention 
could be drawn to the fact that in swinging round he had trodden 
on his wicket, and must consequently seek the seclusion which a 
pavilion grants. 

Yes, leg-hitting must, from want of opportunity, be numbered 
among the lost arts, including the deep purple of old Worcester. 
Yet, as the writer on ‘ Batting’ in the Badminton book on Cricket 
remarks, ‘Young players in schools are certain to get plenty of 
convenient balls to hit,’ so I will reproduce the advice an old 
cricketer gave me. ‘Don’t try to hit too hard to leg; rather 
make sure of hitting to leg at all. If you hit with a horizontal 
bat, stoop a little towards the ball; if with a straight bat, try to 
make a sort of drive of the hit, and it will go square, or rather 
square or fine, according as the bowling is fast, medium, or slow.’ 
It is also worth while remembering that a few bowlers have an 
‘on-theory,’ and set their field on that side to entrap the unwary. 
Cooper, the Australian, was one of these, and used to have some 
seven men on the on-side, but he was a pronounced failure in 
England. Giffen, I believe, sometimes tried the same dodge, 
and of course the slow, curly bowlers, of the type of G. H. S. 
Trott and E. A. Nepean, hope to get an occasional stroke of good 
luck in the long-leg direction, so that the cultivation of leg-hitting, 
and especially of placing the ball on that side, is not unimportant ; 
but it is even more important to keep the right toe down, and 
not to let the bat swing one off one’s balance. A propos of this, 
I was saying the other day, while this paper was half-written, to 
Prince Ranjitsinhji that I wondered no bowler ever tried to trap 
the batsman by bowling deliberately to leg, after a pre-arrange- 
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ment with the wicket-keeper, on the chance of a ‘stump;’ and 
he assured me that the South African bowlers often tried the 
dodge, and that he himself had the narrowest of escapes from 
being a victim to it. Needless to say, the wicket-keeper must be 
a man of much talent if the trick is to succeed. 

A properly composed speech is expected to include a quotation, 
a story, and a joke. I don’t intend to apply the word ‘joke’ to 
what follows here, but it hints at the form which a bowler’s 
exasperation may take when he is hit to leg off the middle stump. 
A ruthless batsman had done this several times to a friend of 
mine, sweeping his best length balls in that direction, and by 
way of palliation had explained to the bowler that he thought it 
was ‘the game.’ ‘I don’t know,’ replied my friend, ‘whether 
it’s “the game” or not; I only know that, according to the 
rules, it’s leg-hit-imate ;’ and an awful pause ensued. 
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IN PETLAND 


BY THE LADY MIDDLETON 


WHEN were animals, in some fashion or kind, not friends of man? 
When our first father named them, one can picture him with his 
hand on the mane of the lion (or its equivalent), while a mammoth, 
if those creatures enjoyed the airs of Eden, laid its trunk playfully 
over his shoulder, and anigh some vast bird of early featherdom 
preened itself like a modern robin, saucily waiting its turn to 
claim a name. I once asked one of the greatest minds I ever 
knew, a dignitary of the Church, what he thought about e future 
for the higher animals. He replied he should be sorry to refuse 
it to them. Is it, I wonder, a common experience, or does it 
reveal special depravity of nature, but I find myself as I get on 
in life less tolerant to the human failings, more critical of, and 
repelled by, pride, jealousy, deceit in mankind ; but infinitely more 
tender, more sympathetic, and attached to the ‘ lower’ creation ? 

How early in existence is the cry for ‘pets’ heard! The 
child in its nurse’s arms shows its first bright signs of intelligence 
when lifted to the cage of a shrilling canary, and, later, crows and 
chuckles at the gambols of kittens or the movements of the 
nursery dog. ‘ Pets’ are the great relaxation of the schoolroom ; 
when rabbits charm, when best loved is that keeper whose pouch 
produces a young hedgepig, a baby squirrel, or fledged rook, 
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half stunned by a fall from his wind-swayed castle-in-the-air. 
And in later life, if it’s only a dog or a bird, very few care to be 
without animal interest. 

I have ever found that when surrounded by small friends 
clamouring for a story, their belongings of advanced years and 
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both sexes will lay down book or paper, and listen with nearly as 
much interest as the juniors to my tales of ‘ Petland ;’ so I have 
sketched a few experiences which may give a little relaxation to 
the magazine reader of more valuable and solid articles. 

The earliest pet I recall was received on my third birthday in 
the shape of a very small, shaggy black Shelt, Dick by name, and 
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chiefly composed of tail and mane. I remember now the joyous 
excitement with which I beheld him led by my father up a flight 
of steps to the front door of our then home. We were only there 
a short time, and I recall nothinig of the house but those steps, 
because of Dick. 

I and my successive brothers learnt to ride upon him. We two 
eldest began in panniers ; and how vividly after long years comes 
back to me the ‘creak-a-creak,’ the jogging of the voluminous 
mane, the strong whiff of ‘ stable’ shed by his unkempt coat (for 
Dick lived in the field, and got but little grooming all his life), as 
our nurse led the procession through the piney woods of the North 
countree!_ Many important events of life are less vivid than that 
impression on the child senses of the Dick-pannier period. 

The Dick period in toto was a long one; for though he was 
nominally ‘cast’ from a circus for age, when bought for us, he 
only died in recent years, and must have been well into the forties. 
When we had all learned to ride on him, been run away with by 
him, tumbled off him, and finally outgrown him, he was lent to 
some smaller cousins who lived about six miles off. He constantly 
escaped, and came back. No gate fastenings restrained him ; he 
seemed to overcome or circumvent all, and it was firmly believed 
in the countryside that he climbed five-barred gates (he cer- 
tainly couldn’t have jumped them, being very small and quite old). 
One night a groom was awakened by a noise in the stable below, 
and, going down to investigate, found Mr. Dick had arrived, got 
the corn-bin open, and was feasting! How he opened the door 
of the stable no one tried to conjecture, and the lid of the bin 
was very heavy. Dick died of sheer old age, but only quite 
latterly became unsafe to ride. 

Later, a small hill farmer on the estate gave a larger steed 
to my eldest brother, who soon handed him on to No. 2. This 
was a wildish fellow, who, however, speedily found his match in 
‘Tommy.’ The boy used to play the maddest pranks, pretending 
to be an Indian, hunting in the great woods round home ; yelling 
and whooping, and throwing himself across the saddle on his 
stomach, shooting in imagination at supposititious game; or 
hanging to hide beside his cantering steed. A great game was 
chevying the rough Highland cattle in the park, and, despite 
my superior years and gentler sex, I sometimes joined the 
sport. But Tommy would tire of these jokes, and choosing 
his moment and a soft spot, would suddenly drop on his knees, 
shoot the Wild Hunter of the Prairies over his head, and trot 
quietly home. Or, if the evolutions slackened girths, &c., and the 
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boy got off to right matters, the steed would twitch the reins out 
of his master’s hand, and bolt. As we were often miles from 
home, there was nothing for it but that the stranded sportsman 
should get up behind me, and my cob bear the double burden. 
More than once was Tommy’s master rather. badly hurt, on one 
occasion especially when his steed used a low bough to sweep his 
cumber ; till at last the pair were severed by parental command, 
and Tommy died soon after of some internal trouble. 

My above-mentioned cob was a very handsome animal given 
to me by an old master blacksmith, who was one of the Clan, and 
was more than once a guest at home. A real old. gentleman he 
was too. His loyal devotion to my father and all that belonged 
to him was feudal, and many a laugh we had at my small and 
crawling brother commanding Donald C to follow him 
through the knee-hole of a writing-table, and at the real distress 
of the huge Celt finding he couldn’t possibly obey the wishes of 
the chief’s son. 

The cob was called after the donor, Donald. “I do not think 
he had ever been really broken; and I, fearless and ignorant, 
made a poor rough-rider. I taught Donald many tricks, among 
others to rear at the word of command. Ere long he didn’t wait for 
the word, and played the game in his own fashion and at his own 
time. I remember his taking me a weary while riding to the town, 
six miles distant along a hard road. He started rearing savagely, 
bolt upright, clanging his forefeet together determinedly, and 
then standing sullen, till a carter, going the same route, came up 
and used his long whip. 

Master Donald then clattered off at a gallop, but shortly halted, 
and started the erect game once more, till the friendly yokel and 
his whip again reached us. In this way only could I attain my 
journey’s end. He came home quietly enough. 

I had many misadventures with the brute, who was un- 
doubtedly vicious, and whose rearing might have ended seriously 
for me; for once, missing his balance, he fell back, happily into 
a big snowdrift, and neither of us was hurt. Coaxing the 
frightened groom to secrecy, I continued to ‘enjoy’ my ill-behaved 
charger a while longer, when one day a cousin, to whom I had 
described his capabilities in the rearing line, laughingly observed 
that the horse was too fat to rear. In an instant Master Donald’s 
hoofs clanged over the head of the giber, who wisely ‘ peached ;’ 
and my father, considering that a less tricky steed was better 
for a girl who rode alone in lonesome woods or by river preci- 
pices, ordered the sale of my still favourite. We last heard of 
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Donald drawing a trap in Glasgow and bearing a very bad 
character. 

I had many bird pets in my early youth, but now do not care 
for caged wings, or prisoned melody. Wires should rather free 
music, and wings should win heaven (or as near as may be). 
A darling canary used to sit on my head and peck sugar at 
our schoolroom meals; but a careless maid left the cage on the 
floor, and all that remained of Dicky in the morning was a few 
feathers. A prowling rat was believed to be the assassin. This 
maid was the author of more grief, for she left a cage containing 
a pair of canaries on the balcony to get sunned one lovely day, 
and on our return from our outing we found the poor wee hen 
half dragged between the bars of her cage, stone dead, while her 
spouse cowered at the bottom of the cage, chirpless with terror. A 
soaring hawk must have deemed the birds, isolated by the down- 
drawn blind, safe prey, and been scared too late from his intended 
meal. 

When my brother went to school I often wandered alone, 
bird’s-nesting, and was frequently accompanied by pet lambs 
(we were not at that period allowed dogs, my mother imagining 
she disliked them, though late in life she became their devoted 
slave). I had successions of pet lambs, and loved them ; but they 
always grew up uninteresting, and were handed over to the 
shepherd and oblivion. 

The chief bird pet of my life in notoriety and interest was a 
raven. We—my husband and I—bought him in Leadenhall 
Market with the down of youth among his feathers; we brought 
him home to Yorkshire and called him Grip. He was a sapient 
fowl and a past master in mischief. At first we gave him full 
liberty, but rued our confidence ; for after several misdemeanours 
he culminated his crimes by flying up into a guest’s bedroom 
window, picked every cork and stopper out of all bottles, spoilt a 
gown lying on the bed, and damaged her property generally. So 
we clipped his wings and confined his misconduct to the ground 
floor. He used to hop about with his head on one side eerily 
watching one’s every move. One day I had laboured in the heat 
to arrange my flowers in hall and drawing-room, and then went 
for a stroll. On my return Grip was basking in the sun half 
asleep, so virtuous in aspect that with misgivings I entered the 
house. 

Every flower was out of every vase, the little vases all on the 
floor—strange to say unbroken—the larger ones all upset. A 
favourite fan was picked to shreds, all the letter weights gone, 
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and other mischiefs perpetrated. Grip must have been diligent, 
for my absence was brief. 

After that we wired the lower windows. My husband’s room 
had a glass door, from which steps went down towards the stables. 
On cold winter nights we would hear a tap-tapping, like Poe’s bird, 
on the glass, and the opened door admitted Grip glistening with 


HE WOULD NIP THE MOST PROMINENT TAIL IN HIS STRONG BILL 


wet. He did not remark ‘ Nevermore,’ but proceeded to mount 

the back of the chair nearest the fire, and shake and preen him- 

self till he was dry. Then he would jump down and seek 

occasion of mischief all round the room, till we tired of herding 

him, and once more committed him to the outer dark. He used 
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to carry things off and hide them; a big muff of mine, thrice his 
own size, suffered from a two days’ exposure in a distant field. 

But Grip was best fun with seven black colley pups, when 
these were old enough to play in the back premises. I believe he 
was jealous of them, for they attracted much attention. If a 
hapless pup got anything to play with, Grip at once took its toy 
away ; and if the pack started in lumbering pursuit of the treasure, 
the raven would turn, cowering and fluttering, and, opening wide 
his beak, would croak and scream in ludicrous ‘Can’t you let a 
poor d——] alone?’ fashion. If the pups blundered at play 
together, rolling over in heaps, Grip saw his chance, and, hopping 
sideways, would bustle up to the palpitating pile, and nip the most 
prominent tail in his strong bill, till the insulted puppy, yelping 
with pain, assaulted whichever of his brethren came nearest as 
the offender. Meantime Grip, retired and apart, sat looking as if 
such games made him sad—till he saw his next opportunity. 

I once bought a little grey and red parrot at a big store. She 
seemed quiet, and I thought she was shy, but soon found she was 
ill. She took to me at once—ate from my hand, and, as her 
ailment increased, would feebly flap her downy wings for me to 
take her out of her cage, when she would nestle on my arm like a 
sick child. She was a piteous little parrot, and I sat up most of 
two nights with her, trying all remedies; she seemed to appeal 
for comfort, and really wish to live. But her doom was sealed 
when I bought her, and she died within a week. 

I have since heard—and if true, so horrible a scandal demands 
attention—that these parrots are imported into Europe under 
conditions worthy only of a slave dhow! Packed by hundreds in 
the holds of ships, they are given food, but no water. With the 
seeds of typhoid well planted in their systems, the wretched sur- 
vivors of this bird-hell reach the cold climate of Britain to die of 
consumption and fever, after taxing for a brief period the care and 
feelings of their unlucky purchasers. Never again will I buy a 
parrot that has not been ‘personally conducted’ from his own 
land, and I advise all readers never to embark in a bird of unknown 
antecedents. 

‘Apes and peacocks’ go together. I have enjoyed both, and 
as peacocks belong to the bird section of pets, I will only say that 
my present old Billy eats out of my hand, spreads his glorious 
fan out for my edification, and is very jealous of a young peahen 
we have lately offered him to wive. 

But apes —i.e. monkeys—never again! ancient Egyptians, 
I believe, considered them unlucky, and I think I have a super- 
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stition about them. We were yachting in the Mediterranean, 
and took a fancy to have a monkey on board. One was brought: 
a gentle monkey, who played sadly about the deck and rigging in 
a deprecating manner. The only interest he betrayed was in a 
tin box with a glass lid, wherein I kept some lovely green grass- 
hoppers I had captured on the African coast. 

One day we returned from an absence just in time to see the 
thigh of the last grasshopper sticking out of Jacko’s mouth. He 
left. 

At Malta they brought a small lady, a green monkey with a 
long tail. We named her Jean. She sat gibbering with rage and 
terror, chained up, but directly I appeared on board sprang into 
my arms and claimed her own sex’s protection. It took me at 
once, and she became our property, living with us for some years, 
and eventually dying of a very ‘human’ tumour; so said our 
doctor. There was a weird humanity about the little thing; she 
always struck me as longing wistfully to be something more. 
She was tempersome and impatient of contradiction like a spoiled 
child, and when thwarted jabbered and stuttered at you, till ona 
sudden, thinking better of it, she would spring to your arms and 
cuddle with shut eyes, making a coaxing noise. But soon, on the 
call of mischief’s spirit, she would again away. 

Mischief !—she was the spirit itself. When out of a big cage 
in the workroom where we kept her she was always on a chain. 
Her pet diversion was to frisk innocently with a kitten, or my 
poodle, and suddenly, with a whirl of her whole self, send books, 
china, everything off the nearest accessible table. And the little 
brute was strong, too! Once I left the room after chaining her 
to a heavy chair. I heard a crash, and returned to find the 
miscreant had somehow dragged her chair to a table, caught the 
cloth ; and books, papers, inkstand, lay on the floor, while Jean sat 
in a pool of ink chewing a quill, and crowing sotto voce with 
delight. 

She bit freely, and most people who meddled with her—save 
my husband, whom she adored, and myself—suffered from those 
sharp little teeth. She disliked children, and especially those 
with black stockings. Our friends didn’t love her. 

Professor Blackie was once staying with us. Getting warm on 
his subject—Socrates—he disregarded my anxious warnings, and 
prancing about in his excited fashion, got near the fender to which 
Jean was chained. She watched him with her sharp beady eyes 
for a few moments, and then made for his legs. He changed the 
subject and his position-—when I got her off. 
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Jean loved to be taken a walk down the garden wall on autumn 
evenings to stalk (and eat) daddy-long-legs. She was very dex- 
terous and nippy. When in a real passion she was a shocking 
spectacle; she raved, screeched, quivered, and finally danced 
with fury, till, as if shocked at her own madness, she would rush 
and hide herself in our arms. She and the poodle had rare romps, © 
generally ending in a row. But poodle never hurt Jean; though 
that vixen tore its curls mercilessly. The monkey had a horrid 
habit of nibbling her own tail-end, and we had to cut off the 
bitten bit till its length was much diminished. Poor little stormy, 
cuddling ape; we miss her yet, but will never replace her! One 
cannot teach them to be clean, and they are wildly mischievous. 

I remember a prim and solemn butler exploding into laughter 
behind my chair when the small wretch, after watching me for a 
while, suddenly clambered up, clutched the wineglass I was 
raising to my mouth, and drank out of it just as we would. 
In a few moments Jean was not quite sober ! 

Once a brother of mine climbed a tree on a lake-island to 
reach a squirrel’s nest, my father having got desperate at the 
damage these pretty mischiefs did to his woods. Four young 
squirrels jumped from the nest; he caught two, and brought 
them home tome. One died, but the other became a real pet. 
It would clamber all about us, and romp through the rooms as if 
they, and not the woods, were its habitat by nature. We got a 
squirrel cage for it, but I don’t like the wheel; and I think it 
compels the animal to take more than enough exercise. ‘Scug’ 
was very fond of romping round a large dining-room while we 
were at meals, provoking one to chase him, bolting with a whisk 
of his brush, and then rushing for refuge into the skirt of one’s 
gown. He would scramble up the cloth on to the table, seize 
what pleased him, and hide the remains of his bit of cucumber 
or celery in the chignons of the family heads. He loved climbing 
the curtains to the cornices of very high windows; and this, I 
fear, caused his death, for he once fell, and though at the time 
we noticed nothing, he had injured his wee leg, and died some 
little time after. 

I must have been very hard up for a pet when I chose a 
hedgehog. He was a mere infant when I acquired him, and 
soon ate from my hand, preferring, we noticed, underdone game, 
and only then showed signs of liveliness. He was called 
‘Agamemnon the Hedgepig’ to give him distinction, as he had 
none of his own. Once I was playing with him on the seashore, 
and bethought me of giving him a wash in a lovely clear pool of 
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salt water. He swam out splendidly, but oh! the awful stench 
that came out with him! I looked everywhere for the decom- 
posing fish that must cause it. But on trying the experiment a 
second time, I found it was the conjunction of Hedgepig and sea- 
water that was unsavoury. I wonder why? 

Agamemnon was so stupid that, if he hung himself, as some- 
times happened, on the corner of the tin-box where I made his 
bed, he just let himself hang till released, with never a struggle. 
At last, tired of his inanity, we turned him loose in the garden, 
where, I fear, some ill befell him, as remains of his kind were 
found in the strawberry-bed next season. Perhaps he had a 
surfeit. 

We had a fox once, called Charley, who was amusing in his 
way, but being chained to a kennel at the back of the house, caused 
me nasal anguish. He bit every one who went near enough, 
except his master (whose nose, by the way, he once scratched), 
and he loathed the fox-terriers. It was funny to see him enticing 
them near by lying on his back and mournfully crying, as if in 
suffering. When the inquisitive dogs came within reach, he 
jumped up and nipped their legs. But I object to foxes as pets, 
for fear of rabies especially ; and they do smell horribly, so they 
are best reserved for their raison d’étre—the ‘ Sport of Kings.’ 

The poodle I have named as chum to Jean the ape was a 
superlative poodle. You could teach her anything. Her name 
was really ‘Cleopatra,’ but we reserved that for Sunday use, 
finding ‘Patty’ more manageable for daily wear. She would 
spring at a bound on to the back of Jack—an enormous donkey 
we owned—who bore the assault tranquilly. A tiny fox-terrier 
pup became so devoted to her that we named him ‘ Anthony ’— 
and the pair were inseparable. Once the poodle had an unautho- 
rised family, and her motherly instinct, I suppose, taught her to 
bring to her offspring poultry from village hen-roosts. "We never 
could catch her in the act; and it was not till I had to replace 
several purloined fowls that my brother-in-law and I fairly met 
her slinking along with a fine young cock in her mouth. Away 
ran my companion, intercepted her, and gave her a good thrash- 
ing with her dead prey, which was afterwards tied head and feet 
to her neck and tail, and left as a fearsome companion till next 
morning. 

Patty never looked a fowl in the face again; but she was a 
desperate poacher, and was often companied on marauding ex- 
peditions by a beautiful black colley dog, of a breed we have owned 
for generations. They are, I believe, the original of all the colley 
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breeds, and arenow rare. They are quite black, and go grey about 
‘the muzzle at an early age. They never yap, a horrid attribute 

of most colleys; are wonderfully intelligent, and can be taught 
a anything. Spy, the ancestor of our dogs, was my husband’s 
; inseparable companion, and best loved to accompany him deer- 
i stalking. He grew to understand the very science of the sport, 


d and would watch and imitate every move of the stalker, crawling, 
: or ducking, or making a rush silently and cautiously, when the 
i ground permitted, just as he saw his master do. Spy was lost 
it most sadly out of a walled park, near a large town, and no 
i advertising or search eyer brought us word of tim. 
i His son Gillie was equally devoted. His master had a long 
illness, and was ten months in London. The dog had evidently 
given him up as lost, and when we returned home, came to see 
who was being carried into the house. When the fact struck 
him, I shall never forget the scene. The dog simply went mad, 
and screaming with joy, before any of us could stop him, sprang 
on to the stretcher, and lay on the patient, licking and crying, to 
i ‘our terror; nor could we for some time reduce him to reasoning. 
After this he never would leave his master, but would follow 
the long spinal carriage even into church, and lay beneath it in 
Hi the aisle. One day, however, he suddenly bethought him that the 
clergyman was a friend, and marched up the altar steps wagging 
| his tail, to the utter demoralisation of all the choir boys. After 
; that, he was allowed no further then the porch. 
i Once my husband had been drawn to the farm, and was a 
long time in the yard talking to his bailiff. The man who drew 
the carriage had meantime gone to another. part of the farm, and 
up a stair to the saddler’s shop. The bailiff having been dismissed, 
i Gillie’s master looked round for the servant, and remarked out 
i loud, calling him by name, that he was ready to go. Up got 
iH the dog, ran off and up the stair, jumped on to the man, and 
ii showed him so plainly he was wanted that he at once rejoined 
the carriage. 
Some strange companions—I can’t call them pets——we once 
i had on our Mediterranean yachting trip. 
'h Steaming along on a glassy swell, from the poetic isle Majorca 
4 to her sister Minorca, we observed great turtles basking on the 
water, apparently asleep in the sunshine. We stopped our engines 


| i _ and sent out two men in the dingy and proceeded to watch the 
h novel (to us) sport of turtle-stalking. Creeping up behind the 
j il sleeping monster, one man kneeling in the stern stooped, and as 


i his companion backed the boat up to the quarry, jerked it over 
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with a clever movement of hands under the body. Once on its 
back, a turtle is helpless, and was pulled on board with some 
trouble, as they were largish reptiles and heavy. Several of the 
basking brutes had only one eye shut, and dived as the boat neared 
them, but five or six were captured. 

On returning to Algiers we tried to eat one, with the aid of a 
friend’s Italian cook, but found it decidedly nasty, and learned 
later that the hawk-bill turtle, to which species our prey belonged, 
are not edible. 

I have broken my heart over leverets, which you can love at 
any given moment in their career. They are seductive! I found 
they died in a week, and were too young to suit strange conditions. . 
But they are real pets. One baby, brought to me by a keeper, 
was rather indignant at first, so we put him in a big hamper, after 
feeding him with what little milk he would take. Next morning 
I was playing with him before I got up, by a long thread of thick 
wool round his neck. He came slowly up from the foot of the 
bed and sat on my chest for a minute, looking. Then distinctly 
implying ‘You don’t look nice!’ sprang at my face and bit the 
chin. He was about the size of my fist. 

That evening he would play on the dinner-table and run races 
on the billiard-table with us round it. For one short week he was 
a joy, then one morning he lay dead in his hamper. I got the 
doctor to ‘ post-mortem’ him, and he said the treasure had died 
of inanition and false conditions of life. In a word, he was too 
young. I haven’t tried one since; it is too painful to lose them. 

I quite forgot in writing of black colley dogs to mention one 
lovely dame of the race called ‘Lassie.’ She was owned by a 
shepherd lad in the West, from whom we bought her. She was 
only three-footed, having lost the other in a trap, in which the 
poor brute had languished fourteen days. ‘She came back thin 
as a rail,’ said her owner calmly. 

I should think it probable. What a story of lonely days of . 
hunger, and nights of suffering, the poor dog could have told! 
Lassie had evidently been accustomed, after the fashion of High- 
land sheepdogs, to ‘fend’ for herself a good deal, and catch trout 
.for food. She would linger for hours watching the gold-fish in a 
small lawn tank, and it was a lovely sight to see her when my 
husband told her to herd the fallow deer in the park like sheep, 
‘mousing’ as she obeyed. Gently and quietly she circled round 
the deer, pushing them unconsciously onward in the required 
direction, while she hunted every tussock of grass, every tuft of 
bracken for prey, deceiving the deer into the belief that she was 
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i taking no notice of them whatever, and that her whole soul was 
1 absorbed in smaller game. 
But if an impudent fawn gambolled off with a mind of its 
own, Lassie was on the alert in an instant, and the mutineer 
’ was speedily sent back to his place in the ranks. All was done 
noiselessly, and in such a businesslike and ladylike way, it was 
bi a treat to witness. 

My Petland yarns must come to an end, or I could speak of 
many more, from the wee mouse that popped from a hole near 
{ the fireplace to join in our schoolroom tea, and would eat its 
i portion of bread and marmalade as we ate ours, watching us with 

ae -its black-bead eyes, ready to bolt if we did anything unusual; to 
; the field-mice I kept in a box and dubbed Judith and Holofernes. 
itt They soon died though, probably overweighted by their names. 
4 Swans, who used to march solemnly up from the stewponds below 
the house, and receive doles of bread, which they only ate with 
i comfort when we put the dog’s water-trough outside, wherein 
& they might moisten each mouthful before swallowing. 
Hi Cats—delightful pets I think, though it is years since I had one, 
i and if I have another it shall be one of the grand white Persians I 
i 


i saw lying on Dr. Erasmus Wilson’s hearthrug, when I went one 
4 winter’s morning to consult the great Egyptologist on my falling 
hair. I shall never forget that experience. The great man sat 
in a room whose temperature could not have been under 70° 
‘ wrapped in a huge sealskin coat, while on the hearthrug basked 
fi several magnificent white Persian pussies. 

‘Wash your head!’ said the great man; ‘never! Look at 
i those cats, see their fur; they never wash!’ (I still do wash my 
head however !) . 

In this stewing heat Dr. Erasmus kept me a whole hour, 
th reading me page on page of his work about Egypt, on which he 
was then engaged, and my errand was forgotten by us both. 

i The present novelty in pets is a pure white Egyptian ass, of 

i the highest type and breed; a gift as a foal from the late Sir 
William Mackinnon, who had a stud of these fine animals in 
Argyleshire. Mombassa II. has ears like wings, but as he is 
Hy only three years old, he is not yet remarkable for characteristics 

—-mentally speaking. 

Well! one may go on till ‘yarns’ become mere ‘havers,’ so 
I will stop; but as many pets as you will, say I, always with 
the proviso, however, that they are rightly cared for and conside- 
rately treated, else they are as harmful to the morale of their 
owners as is misusage to their own being. 
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HAWLEYANA 


BY THE EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE 


A GENERATION has arisen that knew not (Sir) Joseph, but for the 
survivors of the one that did Mr. Porter’s vivid reminiscences of 
his stable make us, after the manner of the Shakespearian 
chorus— 

Think when he talks of horses that we see them 

Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth, 

: jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass. 


We are carried back in memory to Newmarket, Ascot, and 
other courses whose turf received the imprint of those proud 
hoofs; and most interesting is it, with these revelations of home 
doings before us, to follow the clue thus given, and see how far 
were foreshadowed the public results of private efforts, or, to put 
it simply, note what a master craftsman was Sir Joseph at 
trying, placing, and backing his horses, and how, in his case at 
any rate, wisdom was for the most part justified of her children. 

In order to make this sufficiently clear to those who may not 
have read ‘ Kingsclere,’ it will be best to quote verbatim from 
that work wherever the trials are given—it is much to be re- 
gretted that there are so few of them. 


a. 
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In 1867 Porter, whose only employer was then Sir Joseph 
Hawley, had amongst others under his charge three ‘two-year- 
olds, Rosicrucian, Blue Gown, and Green Sleeve, and an old trial 
horse, Xi, about the top of the handicap tree as a sprinter, and in 
Porter’s judgment one of the most absolutely trustworthy animals 
for putting a question that ever was stripped. He always got at 
the truth, and it was in consequence of a very satisfactory spin 
with him—curiously omitted from the book—that early in the 
above-mentioned year Sir Joseph resolved to run Blue Gown at 
‘the Ascot Spring Meeting—which, by the way, had only been 
started the previous year, and was not renewed after the one in 
question. On the principle of the more the merrier, Xi and 
Satyr went to keep the two-year-old company, and each of the 
three won a race ; in the case of Blue Gown, though it was his 
maiden effort, his reputation had preceded him, and the odds 
were 6 to 4 on him. 

Perhaps it would be better to say here at once, before going 
further into the story of those far-off days, that Mr. Byron 
Webber, who is Porter’s collaborator and interpreter, would 
have done wisely to have left betting alone—i.e. to have 
refrained from giving details or indeed touching upon Sir Joseph’s 
transactions in that line. It is no part of a trainer’s duty 
to know anything about his employer’s betting, and, as Sir 
Joseph was not a communicative man, Porter probably knew 
very little of that part of the business—anyhow what Mr. Webber 
says as to the wagering is generally wrong. One or two instances 
will suffice. Naturally he alludes, though only incidentally, to 
Argonaut’s City and Suburban in 1865, and says ‘the stable were 
not at all sanguine, a conclusion at which he arrives from the 
starting price—25 to 1. Now as a matter of fact Sir Joseph was 
very sanguine indeed, and he was ‘his own stable’ if ever a man 
was in the world. The story is rather a curious one, as illus- 
trating the virtue and reward of patience. 

His commissioner, whose task was a heavy one, having sounded 
the Ring, was satisfied that they had not laid, wanted to lay, but 
were not yet up to the 33 to 1 mark at which he aimed. Up went 
the numbers, and still he made no sign. Sir Joseph, returned from 
the paddock, sought him out, and said, ‘ Well, is it on?’ ‘Nota 
penny,’ was the reply. Then there was an outburst. ‘ What are you 
about? I shall win, and win nothing—the old story. My fathers !’ 
(a favourite adjuration), &c. &c. He was told, ‘ Make yourself easy ; 
it will be all right.” And he returned growling to the Admiral’s 
stand. Meanwhile the horses had gone to the post, and, not- 
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withstanding his assurance, the commissioner began to be a trifle 
nervous. So he once more approached the bookmakers, who at 
last, not at all wishing to miss the horse, opened out, and laid a few 
thousands to thirty. At that moment there was a cry of ‘ They’re 
off,” and it did look as if the Baronet was to be justified in his 
pessimism It was, however, a false start and alarm, and, to cut 
the story short, before the flag fell the whole of the commission 
was executed at the satisfactory average of over 25 to 1. 

Argonaut won, and Sir Joseph descended still fuming from 
his perch, rushed up to his friend, and began at once: ‘ Of course 
I’m not on—won nothing, of course?’ but the answer, ‘ Every 
shilling is on, and at a much better price than you deserve for 
your impatience and want of faith,’ quickly turned mourning into 
joy, and once more everything was coulewr de cherry. 

Again, the story of Satyr’s Hunt Cup is wonderful enough, but 
it is not the case, as Mr. Webber declares it to be, that the horse 
was sent to Ascot for hedging purposes, though hedging was 
found impossible, for he was not backed at all by Sir Joseph till 
about two hours before the start for the race, when a fair price 
ranging from 20 to 12 to 1 was realised. Satyr was undoubtedly 
infirm, but is not his condition just a little exaggerated? — 
Moreover, it is not at all within my recollection of Sir Joseph’s 
character that he was a man to go in for the sort of hedging thus 
attributed to him, which in fact would amount to little less than 
laying against one out of his own stable that he knew to have no 
chance. 

The bet made with Mr. Chaplin at Sir F. Johnstone’s dinner- 
party—Palmer v. Hermit—was 20,000/., not 50,0001., as stated by 
Mr. Webber, a difference which may seem hardly worth cavil— 
on paper—but becomes very material on settling day. Further- 
more, the Champagne Stakes’ starting price was not 2 to 1 
on Blue Gown but 2 to 1 against. Sir Joseph had 1,000/. on at 
5 to 2; still, the 3,6007. which Wells cost him on that occasion 
comes tolerably near to Mr. Webber’s figure. 

But enough has been said to prove the contention that the 
authors of ‘ Kingsclere’ would have done well to leave the betting 
book out of their records. Let us return to the mighty pair, 
the Dioscurot of Kingsclere—Rosicrucian and Blue Gown: The 
latter’s next effort was not a success, for at Bath he was beaten 
by Lady Elizabeth and Grimston, who were both real flyers 
then. What a roar there was when her ladyship just got home! 
There could be no doubt that Danebury and Badminton had the 
claque on their side, and what a rush the Hastingsites made to 
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the Duke’s luncheon room to drink the winner’s health! To do 
them justice, they were always ready for that—win or lose. 

Blue Gown’s running—he was third—was quite good enough 
to tell them at home what they wanted to know about 
Rosicrucian, who acquitted himself so well in the trial that 
Sir Joseph, who had a special partiality for maiden plates, entered 
him for the one which invariably formed part of Tuesday’s 
programme at the Ascot Summer Meeting. There were twenty- 
two starters, but the public, as usual, knew as much or more than 
the owner, and declaring themselves on at once, the betting 
actually opened at 2 to 1 against Rosicrucian. Sir F. Johnstone, 
then a very heavy bettor, soon came to the rescue of the market 
with a horse called Banditto, and Sir Joseph at last contrived to 
invest his monkey at 4 to 1 or a trifle over. Wells had the 
mount, and appeared to be winning in a canter, when in the last 
few strides he was nearly caught by Lord Stamford’s Charnwood, 
owing to the saddle slipping round, or, as the jockey put it: ‘I 
finished on the horse’s back, and the saddle was under his belly.’ 
It did not so appear to the spectators, and Wells was ever a little 
prone to the picturesque in narrative. 

Blue Gown followed up the luck by easily defeating his 
erstwhile conqueror Grimston, on whom they laid 6 to 4, in the 
Fernhill, and Sir Joseph from that moment became convinced 
that he had a real good horse in Rosicrucian, a belief from which 
it is well known nothing ever made him swerve for an instant. 
The next appearance of Blue Gown was at Doncaster in the 
historical Champagne Stakes, the weighing-in for which 
Mr. Webber describes most graphically, though he does not 
mention the excellent advice given by ‘one of the crowd.’ It was 
a very hot day, the little weighing room was crammed with 
excited on-lookers, and Wells as he sat in the scales, knowing 
and dreading what was to come, fairly dripped with perspiration, 
when an encouraging voice from the back shouted, ‘ Sit tight, 
Tiny, you'll soon be the right weight.’ Unluckily sufficient time 
was not allowed for the Turkish bath ; at that instant the Admiral 
strode in, the fatal 2 lb. was placed in the scale, and—bump went 
Wells. Rous, on the spur of the moment, exclaiming in his 
most majestic manner, ‘Seven pounds over weight, I should 
think.’ Now this random utterance, as such utterances often do, 
took hold of men’s minds. It was more than once quoted by the 
newspapers during the winter, the public caught on to it, and it 
had considerable effect in causing their persistent backing of 
Blue Gown for the Derby ; the fact that on the Friday in that 
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Doncaster week he had in Custance’s hands been easily beaten by 
Pace, Courtmantle, and others, and was last of the lot, influenced 
his admirers not at all ; they merely said that Wells was the only 
jockey who could ride him. 
Then came the preparation for that marvellous Newmarket 
campaign, and the trial thus fully given in ‘ Kingsclere’ : 
Rosicrucian, 2 yrs.,8st.4 lb. 
Green Sleeve, 2 yrs., 7 st. 12 lb. . 
Blue Gown, 2 yrs., 7 st. 12 lb. 
Xi, 4 yrs., 9 st. 8 lb. 


A length, five lengths, and a length the 


be 


With no wish to be hypercritical, it is yet impossible to over- 
look Mr. Webber’s vagueness as to Xi’s age. He is described as 
two years old in 1866, but in 1867 he becomes six years and four 
years old, which latter he actually was. Anyhow, his private 
and public form were unimpeachable, so that allowing 3 lb. for a 
length, Rosicrucian came out actually 3 lb. better than the old one, 
and Green Sleeve only 6 lb. worse. Truly an incredible smart- 
ness, had not subsequent performances proved it to be correct. 

Without needlessly dilating on the series of triumphs during 
what must have been the best week Sir J oseph ever had, for are 
they not written in the book of ‘ Kingscleze’? one or two little 
items I would fain interpolate. Pace Porter.—Was not a mare 
called Adosinda in that great trial—beaten off? Certainly Sir 
Joseph took her to Newmarket, as I had believed more or less to 
check the home gallop. He put her into a maiden plate of 701, 
winner to be sold for 100/., a race of no public interest what- 
ever had not Lord Hastings selected it for one of his 10,000. 
plunges with a filly Naiveté by name, who was done a neck by 
Lord G. Manners’ St. Angela, and only beat Adosinda by a head. 
After the race Lord Hastings made eager inquiry as to this mare’s 
form, and was greatly disappointed at hearing that she was a 
very bad one. Sir Joseph, needless to say, was rather more than 
satisfied. 

Neither do our authors lay sufficient stress on the quality of 
the field which was behind Green Sleeve and Rosicrucian in the 
Middle Park, though it is made clear that Rosicrucian ought to 
have won easily, and that Huxtable thought he had done so. To 
begin with Lady Elizabeth—she was unbeaten, and had already 
placed eleven consecutive races to Lord Hastings’ account, nor 
can it be urged that she was training off in the least; on the 
contrary, she was in her very best form, which she proved two 
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days later by beating Julius (the 8 st. winner of the Cesarewitch) 
by a head over six furlongs ; the weights were Julius 8 st. 11 Ib., 
Lady Elizabeth 8 st. 2 lb. With Julius had already been tried 
Lady Coventry, who was allowed 6 lb., whom Matthew Dawson 
considered a certainty, and who had been backed by the 
Duke of Newcastle accordingly. Formosa, the winner of the 
next year’s Oaks, had also pleased her people at home, and there 
were one or two other good public performers, so that the field 
was of quite unique excellence. There was a difficulty about 
getting jockeys for the Kingsclere pair, overcome, as we have 
been told, and a further difficulty in the way of Sir Joseph 
getting his heavy commission executed, as Lord Hastings had 
paralysed the market by publicly stating that unless he could bet 
20,0007. even on his mare she should not run. The Ring were 
not at all eager to accommodate him—they had suffered much 
punishment through Lady Elizabeth—but at last Stephenson 
came to the rescue. He was a big bookmaker, and was then 
managing Formosa, whose chance he highly esteemed ; further- 
more, he had been privately assured that Lady Coventry and Sir 
Joseph’s pair were to be heavily backed, so he knew there was 
something for the book, and accordingly offered 5,000/. even, 
others of the fraternity followed suit, and Lord Hastings got his 
20,0007. level. For the obliging disposition thus shown, these 
layers were not left without reward; 3 to 1 was immediately 
taken about Lady Coventry, 5 to 1 about Sir Joseph’s two, and 
100 to 8 Formosa, with eleven others to run for them. 

It must not be supposed that Lord Hastings contented himself 
with the 20,0007. of the ultimatum; he had another 10,000/. 
on, anyhow, and as the public followed suit, the betting assumed 
gigantic proportions—a record even for those days, and far beyond 
anything dreamt of in this ‘paltry, thin-faced time of ours,’ so 
Sir Joseph and his adherents were able to win a very large stake. 

Kenyon and Huxtable had orders to come away from end to 
end, for fear they might be done on the post by Fordham in 
a run home for speed, and also on the chance that Lady Eliza- — 
beth might show temper in a fast race and fail to stay. There 
was no drawing for places then; when the flag fell the two 
occupied the extreme outside berths, and were lengths ahead on 
coming into the bottom. How wise were these tactics is proved 
by ‘The Demon’s’ own description. ‘When I saw them begin 
riding against each other, you know, I felt, you know, that I had 
got a chance, but, you know, I never could get at them.’ Lucky 
for them that he could not. 
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Let us see how this form-works out as regards Rosicrucian, 
and proves what a sure foundation his owner had for the belief 
that the black was not only the best of his year, but far away 
the best horse he ever possessed. He was, indeed, the biggest of 
all the giants, yet he escaped being ever selected as Admiral 
Rous’s annual ‘ horse of the century, sir,’ 

As a rule we have each year a two-year-old who more or less 
stands out from those of his own age, but in favour of Rosi- 
crucian a record handicap can be proved. Speed was supposed 
to be the strong point of Julius, though he had won the Cesare- 
witch with 8st. At 9 lb. Lady Elizabeth defeated him by a 
head over six furlongs. Rosicrucian, receiving 4 lb. from her, 
gave her at least a 7 lb. beating in the Middle Park Plate, thus 
making himself 3 lb. the better of the two; putting Lady Eliza- 
beth’s head victory in the match at 1 lb., the weights came out 
Julius 8 st., Rosicrucian 7 st. 9 lb., so that ds a matter of speed 
Rosicrucian could have won the Cesarewitch at that weight. 

Audacious though this statement may seem, it can be corro- 
borated. In the Criterion he beat Leonic—a mare belonging to 
the Duke of Hamilton—in a canter, and she, within a fortnight 
from that time, beat Knight of the Garter, 3 yrs., at 19 lb., and 
Liddington, 5 yrs., at 25 lb. (be was third in the Two Thousand 
of his year, beaten only two necks from Gladiateur, and was a 
smasher over a short course), with consummate ease by four 
lengths. Knight of the Garter went on to Liverpool and 
won the Autumn Cup with 7 st. 11 |b., and afterwards the 
Warwick Welter with 11 st. 9 lb., so that following the previous 
line of argument, it is clear that Rosicrucian, as far as speed was 
concerned, could have won both these races at those identical 
weights, and this form was verified by his subsequent career as 
well as by the wonderful performances in 1868 of his trial horses, 
Xi, Blue Gown, and The Palmer. That he never distinguished 
himself in public during that year is amply accounted for by the 
attack of influenza from which he suffered during the winter. It 
is only marvellous that he should have done what he did in the 
spring at home when tried with Blue Gown and The Palmer on 
the memorable occasion of the imprisonment of the touts. 


One MILE AND A QUARTER 
Rosicrucian, 3 yrs., 8 st. 7 
Blue Gown, 3 yrs.,8 st. 7 lb... : 
The Palmer, 4 yrs., 9 st. 10 lb. ; 3 
Won by a neck; two lengths between second - third. 
x2 
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Porter himself rode The Palmer in this spin, which was on 
May 12th, though he does not mention the fact in his book; but 
what is still more curious is, that he says nothing about the Derby 
trial (the one just recorded was for the Two Thousand) on 
May 21st, which told them clearly enough that the black was 
amiss, either from the winter illness or the gallop of the 12th, or 
both. This trial is given in the Racing volume of the ‘ Badminton 
Library ’ and was as follows: 


One Mine A HAtLr 


Green Sleeve, 3 yrs., 7 st. 7 lbs. . 
Blue Gown, 3 yrs., 8 st. 8 lbs. 
The Palmer 4 yrs., 9 st. 1 lb. 
Rosicrucian, 3 yrs., 8 st. 8 lb. 


Won by a length, four lengths second and third, two —n 
third and fourth. 


wD 


Sir Joseph, however, would not believe in illness or in any- 
thing but the superiority of his favourite, and suffered accord- 
ingly. 

Blue Gown, as we know, had been down with influenza as well 
as Rosi, but his magnificent constitution enabled him quickly to 
throw it off; Green Sleeve, however, recovered first, and in 
consequence was made favourite for the Guineas, but she cut up 
very badly. The black did show speed, and came back to 6 to 1 
for the Derby. An immense amount of nonsense was talked at 
the time, and long afterwards, anent the non-starting of Blue 
Gown for the Two Thousand. The simple reason was that Sir 
Joseph’s temper, always bad to hold, fairly ran away with him. 
He had backed all his lot— would have won considerably by Blue 
Gown, but he would listen to no reason and take no advice—not 
even that of his commissioner, who was most urgent for the horse 
to run. 

Before the trio made their next appearance in the Derby, 
Sir Joseph told Wells he might ride which he pleased, but added 
that acting on Admiral Rous’s advice declaration would be made 
to win with Rosi and Green Sleeve in preference to Blue Gown. 
The filly, be it remembered, had won the last trial, and the owner’s: 
confidence in the black was unshaken. Wells made a wry face 
over this, and cried out, ‘If I stop Blue Gown the public will pull 
me off and kill me,’ nor was he the least reassured by the cheerful 
observation of a friend who happened to be present at the 
interview, ‘That is entirely your affair. Nevertheless he 
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ultimately decided on riding Blue Gown, in whom his belief was 
very strong, probably originating in the fact that he had never 
ridden Rosi in any of his trials. 

The black ran no more that year, nor did he again achieve 
victory till, in the Houghton week of 1869, he beat Formosa and 
Heather Bell. 

In 1870 he ran thirteen and won six times, counting the 
York Cup, which he gained through the disqualification of Agility; 
but it was in 1871, when six years old, that he at last triumphantly 
vindicated Sir Joseph’s opinion and proved himself the best 
horse ever owned by the lucky Baronet. He began the year 
unfortunately enough, for he certainly should have won the 
Chester Cup with 8st. 12lb. No one who saw that race will ever 
forget the way Wells lay out of his ground, and how, nearly at 
the last, he recovered those many lost lengths, finishing third. It 
was evident that the horse would have won had he been ridden 
by almost any other jockey; but Wells had had a bad accident, 
was terribly afraid of running round the ‘basin’ course (he 
bestowed an even more euphonious name on it), and funked going 
near his horses. Those, however, who saw, were not long in pro- 
fiting by their knowledge, and at Ascot, when the betting opened 
for the Stakes, where Rosicrucian carried 9 st., greedily took 
2 to 1. Sir Joseph was fairly forestalled, and for once won the 
merest trifle. The race was won in a canter by six lengths, and 
on Friday Rosi gave Musket 7 lb., beat him and Dutch Skater 
over the three miles of the Alexandra Plate, and thus ended his 
racing career. 

He was an unlucky and a delicate horse; how much trouble 
and anxiety he must have caused his trainer is proved by his 
absence from any recorded trial during the years 1869, 1870, 
1871. 

One extraordinary mistake there is in ‘ Kingsclere’ which it is 
impossible to pass over in silence. I allude to the statement that 
the libellous letter, the cause of Sir Joseph’s criminal proceedings 
against Dr. Shorthouse, was written apropos of the scratching of 
Vagabond for the City and Suburban, 1869. Some slight allusion, 
indeed, there is to ‘ Vagrant,’ but that most melancholy bit of 
mendacity obviously refers to the Liverpool Cup won by Lictor, 
transmogrified into Pickpocket by the calumnious Geary, whose 
brain also devised the not too cunning pseudonyms of Swindlerite 
and Blackleg for Siderolite and Blue Gown. 


THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE THAMES 


BY C. 8. COLMAN 


For the hundred and eighty-second time the race for Doggett’s 
Coat and Badge has been rowed from London Bridge to Chelsea, 
from the Old Swan steps to the White Swan at the latter place, 
or rather to its old site. Compared with this event the Derby is 
an innovation, and the ’Varsity boat-race a thing of to-day. Itis 
the oldest sporting fixture in the country, and therefore its origin 
and history deserve more than a passing glance. The Jolly Young 
Waterman who was the inspiration of the Brick-Lane temperance 
orator can claim it as his own, and, no doubt, compares it with 
the stadium of the old Olympic games. He still has to row ina 
‘trim-built wherry,’ and, of course, still ‘feathers his oars with 
skill and dexterity.’ As for the pious founder, the following lines 
still hold as true as when a poet, said to be humorous, scratched 
them on a Lambeth window pane in 1736 :— 


Tom Doggett, the greatest sly drole in these parts, 
In acting was certain a master of arts, 

A monument left—no herald is fuller, 

His praise is sung yearly by many a sculler. 

Ten thousand years hence, if the world last so long, 
Tom Doggett will still be the theme of their song. 
Old Nol with great Lewis and Bourbon forgot, 

And numberless kings in oblivion shall rot. 


. 
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Thomas was born about 1670 in Dublin, and, like most 
successful Irishmen, had no very good fortune in his own country, 
but, like Burke and Swift, soon found his way over the Channel 
to London. Here he devoted himself in earnest to his profession 
of actor. His first appearance was at that old-fashioned orgie in 
Smithfield known as Bartholomew Fair, where he established a 
booth, and fate has kindly preserved one of his play-bills. ‘At 
Parker and Doggett’s booth, near Hosier Lane End, will be 
presented a new Droll called Friar Bacon, or the Country Justice : 


e 
Crepidam 


with the humours of Toll-free the Miller and his son Ralph, acted 
by Mr. Doggett, with varieties of scenes, machines, songs, and 
dances.’ It may have been here also that he first made his 
reputation for his dance of the Cheshire Round. This he per- 
formed, it is recorded, ‘as well as famous Captain George, and 
with more nature and nimbleness.’ The only print of this good 
sportsman that has survived represents him in the midst of his 
great feat. It appears that the booth was not a brilliant success, 
for a ‘ black,’ also in Hosier Lane End, carried off the most of the 
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custom, and poor Doggett was ‘ruined by Chinese cheap labour.’ 
However, he soon found his footing, and the ‘lively little spract 
man’ became the leading comic actor of his time. No wonder, 
for he could be ‘ridiculous without impropriety: he had a 
different look for every kind of humour, and although he was an 
excellent mime, he imitated nothing but nature. He also 
tried writing plays, but ‘The Country Wake’ is only interesting 
for these four lines in the prologue, which show his leanings to 
the river:— __ 

Writing’s the fatal rock on which has split 
Many a stout and well-built man of wit ; 
And yet there’s not a sculler but shall dare 
To venture his weak, rotten cock-boat there. 


And the last line is a fair description of his work. 

He now became rich and prosperous, and his career loses 
interest, except for the partnership with Colley Cibber in the 
management of Drury Lane Theatre, which came toan end ina 
quarrel over the employment of Booth, the famous tragedian. 

Like all Irishmen of the time Doggett was a keen politician, 
and as he had seen the struggle of 1689 from the Protestant side 
he was naturally a good Orangeman. Therefore, to quote the 
words of the ‘ Weekly Journal’ for August 4, 1716, he instituted 
the ‘livery and badge, which is of an orange colour, to the 
immortal memory of the glorious monarch, King William IIL., 
who delivered Great Britain and Ireland from slavery} popery, and 
arbitrary power, and bequeathed us the invaluable blessing which 
we now enjoy, a Protestant King ; the silver badge, having a horse 
upon it, with the motto LIBERTY, signifies the rights of freedom 
which this nation now possesses under the most auspicious reign 
‘of King George, whom God preserve.’ All of which the happy 
winner has, no doubt, realised to the full ever since, especially the 
blessings that we owe to George I. The horse, by the bye, may 
be the rampant horse of liberty, but more probably was used as 
the crest of the House of Hanover, on the anniversary of whose 
accession the race was to be rowed for ever. 

As is well known, the contest, in whose history one E. Bishop 
is the first recorded winner, was confined to those who were out 
of their time within the year past, and originally to six only of 
these, who were to be chosen by lot. They were to row yearly 
upon the first of August from London Bridge to Chelsea on the 
ebb. The last part of the condition was found to make the race 
depend very much upon the choice of stations. It was nearly 
impossible when the stream was making down with its old rush to 
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pass the man who simply clung to the bank. Every time that a 
boat headed out, its bows were swept away to mid-stream. At last 
the Fishmongers’ Company, who took over the administration of 
the bequest, altered the rule, and decided that, like the ’Varsity 
boat race, it should be rowed upon the flood. They also arranged 
to weed out the competitors by preliminary heats in place of the 
arbitrary decision of the lot. 

It does not seem that the watermen were a very sportsmanlike 
class, for the records of the race are from the very first as full of 
the most astounding fouls as the sports in the Fifth Book of 
Virgil, where most of the competitors, and certainly all of the 
judges, should have been warned off the course. In 1720, for 
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instance, the newspaper report declares that the ‘ person who came 
in second received abundance of fowl play, or he had carried the 
prize, particularly when being very near the goal.’ In 1736, 
again, the year in which the complimentary lines were written at 
Lambeth, one of the competitors was struck upon the head with 
a bottle, receiving a wound which very nearly proved fatal. The 
bottle may, perhaps, have been merely a compliment from a too 
enthusiastic admirer, like a certain famous gingerbread, but 
probably it was the handiest and the most natural weapon of a 
rival, though one is surprised to find a Thames waterman so easily 
overcome by it. It was in vain that the Company drew up rules 
afresh, and asked the competitors ‘in striving for the mastery to 
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behave humanely to each other.’ The picture by Rowlandson will 
show how much fair play they were likely to get, when cutters, 
crowded with the supporters of their rivals, were close upon their 
sterns. It even seems probable that the wild delight of the man at 
the bows of the cutter in the foreground is chiefly caused by seeing 
that the third and fourth boats are apparently bound to foul 
before they reach the winning post. The second illustration 
displays, beside a beautiful view of the river, the type of boat that 
has to be used, and is valuable because no artist ever showed so 
well an oarsman’s collapse. If the front man rows another thirty 
strokes it will be all that he seems likely to achieve. 

Altogether, the event seems to have been as full of incident as 
& canoe race at a college regatta, and they were indeed ‘ desperate 
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resolutions ’ that embarked upon it. In 1801 the display was so 
scandalous that four men were brought before the police-court, 
and only escaped severe punishment by making their humblest 
apologies ‘to the public, and also to the wardens and the officers 
of the Company for the personal insults offered to them.’ 

It might have been hoped that these examples would prove 
sufficient, but the influence of water was too much. Just as it 
causes the sailor to swear unceasingly, so it impelled Thames 
watermen to the grossest fouls. In spite of the last warning, the 
Fishmongers were forced in 1823 to exhibit the following 
placard :—‘ WHEREAS on the first of August last, we, the under- 
named James Cole and William Mount, of St. Catherine’s Stairs, 
watermen, and James Reid of Blackfriars, waterman, with others 
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in a cutter did wilfully and riotously obstruct two of the watermen 
rowing for the prize, by intentionally running athwart them near 
Old Swan Stairs, and stopping their boats with a boat-hook 
whereby they were impeded in contending for the prize, and 
in such act one of the watermen was struck with a_boat- 
hook, and the whole were obliged to be started again a second 
time, for which outrageous and improper conduct the Fish- 
mongers Company have threatened to indite us, but in con- 
sideration of our severally expressing our contrition, &c. 

Now we, the said James Cole, William Mount, and James 
Reid, convinced of the illegality of our proceedings, and of the 
lenity shown to us, do hereby severally apologise to the Fish- 
mongers Company, and ask pardon for our conduct, and promise 
not to offend again in like manner. 

JAMES COLE. 
The mark X of Mount. 
J. REID.’ 


This seems to have been really a lesson to the rough element, 
and from that date the competitors had a less anxious time of it. 
They were not certain to be hit on the head by a bottle or with 
a boat-hook, and the cutters were at last forbidden to follow the 
The event grew in importance, and produced some really good 
racing. Victory was a proof of something more than an aptitude 
for a rough and tumble fight, though even in the: thirties there 
was some ill-feeling amongst the competitors. One famous rower, 
named Campbell, was most deliberately fouling his opponents 
upon one occasion, when a Leander eight came up and ran him 
down. The gentlemen were so much annoyed at Campbell’s 
conduct that they resolved not to employ him in any more races. 
Amongst the later names may be found several which have 
become famous in more important contests, such as Cobb of 
Greenwich, a Harding of Blackwall in 1870, three Phelps, and 
W. G. East’; and the orange livery may often be seen worn as a 
proud trophy when the banks are crowded by spectators of the 
Varsity boat-race. It is sincerely to be hoped that the interest 
will never fade from the struggle for the bequest of the old Irish 
actor, ‘who dressed neat and something fine in a plain cloth coat 
and brocaded waistcoat; who sang in company very agreeably 
and in public very comically.’ 


THE ANGLER AT BAY 


BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 


IzAAK WALTON’S expedient of conveying information by means 
of a fictitious dialogue between an adept and a tiro in angling, 
delightfully naive and fresh as his pages remain, impart a musty 
threadbare cast to modern literature. 

‘Well now, good master,’ says Venator, in the most natural 
way, ‘as we walk towards the river give me direction, according 
to your promise, how I shall fish for a trout.’ 

‘My honest scholar, I will take this very convenient oppor- 
tunity to do it,’ replies Piscator, and proceeds to dilate, with 
delicious irrelevance, on the mysteries of the craft. Never shall 
these immortal symposia lose their charm, for through all the 
hundred editions they have passed there still breathes the very air 
and sunlight of far-off English summers. It is but a scurvy 
substitute that we have devised in these latter days. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of all the imprecations which have been heaped on 
the head of the Interviewer, it must be patent to all who have 
suffered under his operations (and who so obscure as to have 
escaped them?) that the most commonplace mind may be 
galvanised into spasms of liveliness by a master of the art. 
Even if nothing felicitous occurs to the patient while he is on 
the rack, he is sure to think afterwards of lots of interesting 
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things he might have said, and deplore their loss. Perhaps one 
who has undergone quite lately a searching dissection of this 
kind may try to put his lacerated thoughts into some semblance 
of order, and repeat the substance of what passed, omitting, of 
course, most of the operator’s questions. 

He came to obtain my views on matters piscatorial, and I 
was firmly resolved to tell him nothing that could be of the 
slightest use to any novice. Peradventure if he had come alone 
this resolution would have remained unshaken ; but my undoing 
came by reason of a young person he brought with him to take 
shorthand notes—a person with a Greek profile, violet eyes with 
long lashes, a changeful complexion of cream and roses, and a 
willowy figure. As often as prudence bid my lips be sealed, this 
young person turned her eyes on mine, and I became as trans- 
parent as an enchylosed joint under the X rays. 

After admitting, not without blushes, that I had some notions 
about fly-fishing, and had written and spoken a great deal too 
much on that subject already, I cleared my throat and, in answer — 
to a question of a general character, began as follows :— 

In the spring the young man’s fancy lightly—the young 
person aforesaid took her pencil from the paper and turned on 
me a look of melancholy surprise. Madam—sir, I mean—I am 
not going to say what you think; I am talking, look you, of a 
young man of discernment and balance : lightly, as I was saying, 
turns to thoughts of March browns, olive duns, split-cane rods, 
and the gut crop. Were it not for the certainty that so many at 
this season do assuredly concentrate their faculties on fly-fishing, 
wild horses should not drag from me a single word on the subject, 
except such as might deter others from the waterside. 

Why? For several reasons ; chiefly because if a man knows, 
or fancies he knows, more of the craft than his fellows, he is 
injuring his own chances by showing them how to become more 
proficient. Besides, it is distinctly foolish to dilate on the joys 
of angling, which can only serve to attract recruits to the host 
of fishers, already far too vast. For fly-fishing differs from less 
delicate sport in this respect: there are inexorable limits to the 
numbers that may take part in it. A trout pricked is a trout 
spoilt. Whereas in shooting it is merely a question of how many 
pheasants shall be reared annually; there will be targets for all. 
In hunting, the numbers that follow the fashionable packs are 
already so vast, that half a hundred more or less on a Quorn 
Monday is of little moment to the handful who cut out the work. 
But in fly-fishing matters are coming to a pass. The rents now 
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paid for trout-fishing within reach of London far exceed any- 
thing dreamt of for the best salmon casts anywhere a few years 
ago. As for salmon-fishing, it is probably no exaggeration to 
estimate the cost to the angler of every fish he lands, at all 
events in the first half of the year, at not less than its weight in 
solid silver. Witness the rent given two seasons ago—the dis- 
astrous season of 1893—for one of the more famous stretches on 
the Tweed. The lessee, an excellent angler, paid, as is said, 
2,0007., in return for which he secured some twenty-three 
autumn fish, weighing, say, 350 lbs. 

Do I approve of ladies angling? Assuredly not. Supposing 
on a liberal computation that there are, on an average, fifty 
trout to be caught in a season by every angler of the male sex, 
that average must be indefinitely reduced if ladies are to claim 
their share. No; the recognised and useful function of an English 
lady being to translate the masterly, but forcible, criticism of her 
lord on the supply of his table into a paraphrase suitable to the 
understanding of the cook, what reason can be found for disturb- 
ing that order of things? It is true that, in London, ladies find 
out other avenues of occupation: so much the more cause for 
their gratefully accepting an arrangement under which husbands 
betake. themselves out of town to pursue their fascinating, if 
selfish, pursuit on the flowery banks of secluded chalk streams. 
Besides, ladies—Heaven bless ’°em!—don’t really enjoy fishing. 
It is difficult to penetrate the motives and sensations of the lower 
ani—(the shorthand writer raised her eyes) that is, hem !—of the 
gentler sex; but there can be, I take it, no question that their 
perceptions are less keen than ours. A woman when she is 
fishing thinks far more about how her hat is trimmed than about 
how her fly is floating. Not the less does she disturb the water, 
and thereby interferes with serious sport. 

Touching the cruelty of fishing, it is far more apparent than 
real. I can answer for it by experience that the mere fact of a 
hook sticking in the lip is not accompanied by any anguish. 
Late one night I was preparing some tackle for salmon-fishing 
on the morrow, when, biting a knot at the head of a fly about two 
inches long, I let it slip, and the barb buried itself deep in my 
lower lip. Everybody had gone to bed; there was no help at 
hand ; I set to work to strip the dressing from the hook, and, 
passing it through the flesh in the same direction it had entered, 
brought it out without much pain or difficulty. Had it been a 
double hook the situation doubtless would have been more comphi- 
cated. Now it must be admitted that a human lip is a good deal 
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more sensitive than the bony jaws of a fish. The suffering of a 
salmon or trout, during what we grimly call the ‘ play,’ consists in 
its terror; and every angler knows that, after the first surprise of 
being hooked, and the rush that ensues thereon, fish do not 
exhibit much terror as long as they do not catch sight of the 
captor. But every time one walks down the river-bank, scores 
of fish endure a similar shock to their nerves, and dart away in 
horror of man’s presence. As for the agony of being enclosed 
and drawn ashore in a net, that must be far more acute than any 
amount of pulling at the end of a line. It follows, therefore, that, 
if fish are to be caught at all, the rod and line is a method not 
less merciful than any other. 

Up to this point, it will be observed, I had kept my antagonist 
pretty well at bay. Alas! he was no bungler at his work. He 
knew that all harness has its joints, and the moment was at hand 
when, with a masterly riposta, he should pass under my defence. 
Still I managed to parry his thrusts for a little longer. Asked if I 
practised one branch of fly-fishing more than another, I said that 
so long as the quarry was of the salmon tribe I was pretty keen 
for all kinds. But even within the limits of that game family of 
fish, what a scope and variety there is in the sport! Here, for 
example, are two specimens of flies, each of which comes into use 
within the compass of a single season. Many a good February 
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salmon has been accounted for in the Thurso by the burly original 
of fig. 1. Its prevailing tints are like the Northumberland miner’s 
handkerchief—‘ Nane o’ your gaudy colours; just gie me plain 
reed and yellah ;’ and one calls it a fly, but in sooth it might just 
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as fitly be called a bootjack or a Sunday bonnet. In the normal 
ferocity of a Caithness winter nothing in the shape of a fly could 
trust itself on wing; if it could, no salmon would pay it the 
slightest attention ; for, as the experience has proved, so long as 
the snow is running off, not a fin can be got to wag for anything 
less conspicuous than this monster. 

There dwells a wise man, Rory by name, at Westerdale, hard 
by where the sullen torrent is chafed into brief fury by the 
opposing rocks which form the mill streams, who spends his days 
contriving simulacra such as this ; and it is to him those anglers 
must resort who have laid up store of genteel town-made patterns, 
before they may hope to feel the ecstasy of bending greenheart, 
or pull out that silvery prize which, at this season, would sell in 
London at 3s. 6d. a pound. It is no child’s play to hurl such a 
lure as this about in a roaring nor’-wester, such as is wont to 
career at large over that desolate land. Woe betide the luckless 
angler who, deluded into emulation by the artistic ease with 
which his gillie sends out five-and-thirty yards straight and true 
across the curling waves, attempts the Spey cast under such 
circumstances. He will be very apt to find that one of Rory’s 
masterpieces, driven before the gale, can deliver what Mr. Penley 
in the Private Secretary used to call ‘a good hard knock’ on 
the back of a bungler’s head; and if it be the business end of 
one of these huge hocks that strikes first, the results may be 
serious. It is a cruel strain on the rod, too, and it is of profit 
to keep one of the best material, with plenty of weight in the top, 
on purpose for this early fishing. 

- Turning to the other end of the scale, here is the little black 
spider represented in fig. 2, of high repute in the crystal Itchen, 
what time the lusty trout, surfeited with winged provender, may 
be tempted to sip at delicacies of slenderer build. Between these 
two extremes, what a bewildering variety of choice! what room 
for indecision and imagination! Of course, in trout-fishing there 
is much more need for close imitation of different flies than in 
salmon-fishing. The trout will not take your fly unless he can 
be persuaded it is a genuine insect. But who can say for what 
the salmon takes your ‘Jock Scott’ or your ‘Sir Richard’? 
Though I have fished a great many years and in a great many 
rivers, I have not yet experienced anything to make me prefer 
one salmon fly to another. If there is a fly in my book which 
strikes horror into the mind of my gillie, and runs most surely 
against all his cherished convictions, that fly (at least on those 
very rare occasions when I am not in abject terror for that dread 
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authority)—that fly, I say, I attach to my line with serenest 
confidence, often justified by success. ‘Jock Scott’ is as general 
a favourite as any other, and the genesis of that patriarch, whose 
jubilee was celebrated last year, is among the classics of angling. 
Here is the facsimile of the original fly (fig. 3), dressed during a 
voyage to Norway by Jock Scott, fisherman to Lord John Scott, 
and given to Captain Erskine of Friar’s Hill, near Melrose. It is 


FIG. 3 


now in the possession of Mr. Young, of Glendoune, in Ayrshire. 
The progeny of this patriarch has been as the sands of the sea for 
multitude, and now we have Blue Jocks and Green Jocks and 
Silver Jocks ; but for my part I should never complain if I were 
condemned to fish henceforward with none but the original com- 
bination of sable and gold. It would serve me as well as the 
whole angler’s entomology, but not better than any other pattern. 
But in trout-fishing it is different. Even if, as is probable, 
NO. XIV. VOL. III. x 
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trout, which, having no lids, brows, or lashes, cannot close their 
eyes, are destitute of the perception of colour, they certainly have 
intensely keen vision, discerning not only the form of an object 
but its shade. Your lure, therefore, must closely resemble some 
favourite article of surface food in size, shape, and shade—there 
need be no doubt about that. But there is a growing disposition 
among thoughtful anglers to believe that the necessity for fishing 
with an exact replica of the particular fly that happens to be 
abroad at the moment has been greatly overrated. The biggest 
trout I ever killed with fly was taken out of a Hampshire stream 
with a sedge, while the fellow was busy sucking down May flies. 
Half a dozen patterns, varying in shade, shape, and size, are really 
all that is necessary to carry one effectively through a whole season 
of day fishing in any British waters. 

We won’t discuss the colour question just now, please. Though 
I have a very strong suspicion that salmon and trout are colour- 
blind, it is practically incapable of proof in the case of salmon ; and 
as to trout, I have to admit with shame that I have never had the 
self-denial to submit them to systematic tests. Somehow, when 
trout are on the rise (alack ! how brief fleeting it generally is !), one 
does not care to throw away a chance by playing any pranks. 
There is always some fellow on the beat above or below you, 
whom it would exalt to an insufferable degree of pride if he were 
to bring in his three or four brace, while you return with a clean 
creel. But this season I am resolved to send all these unphilo- 
sophic thoughts to the winds, and devote time and pains to see if 
trout can distinguish scarlet from grey and azure from brown. 
To this end I am having some quills dressed entirely of the 
brightest hues, and if it turn out that the over-sophisticated trout 
of the Itchen take them as readily as the ordinary duns and olives, 
the case against colour-vision will be far on the way to proof. 
Whatever be the result, I shall be ready for the next interviewer. 

There is one respect in which salmon and trout differ very 
much—one, moreover, to which anglers pay far too little heed. 
(Garrulity was beginning to get the upper hand with me, you see, 
and information of a useful kind was trembling on my tongue. 
But worse was to come.) If one part of the day be better than 
another for salmon, it is the afternoon, especially the hour before 
dusk. But except that, the superiority is not very strongly 
marked. One is almost as likely to get hold of a fish forenoon as 
afternoon. But it is far otherwise with trout. Leaving out of 
account the evening rise, which, far oftener than not, does not come 
off, there are nearly always ten trout rising in the forenoon to one 
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in the afternoon. This is so well marked in chalk streams that 
nobody probably needs to be reminded of it ; but in Scottish lochs 
and burns itis not so obvious, because in these the angler does 
not wait to see fish moving before he begins operations, but 
casts his flies at large. Not the less is the occult influence at 
work in these northern waters, and many a weary hour of fruitless 
flogging might be saved by choosing the fore part of the day 
instead of the declining hours. 

The question must often present itself to the salmon-fisher 
whether, after fishing down a cast, with or without effect, he 
shall fish it over again or go on to another. Not seldom does 
success award the second, third, or fourth trial which has been 
denied to the first. Well, that is a matter every one must settle 
for himself; but there is one ceremony which ought never to be 
omitted, namely, ‘ backing it up.’ That is done in this wise: 
You fish the stream or pool down from top to bottom ; then, pull- 
ing out some yards more line, you fling the fly as far across as 
it will go, and, allowing it to swing round with the current, walk 
slowly up the side of the stream, making a fresh cast every time 
the fly comes in to the hither side. It is not easy to suggest the 
reason why this is such an alluring method of fishing, but so it is : 
times without number, in heavy water and in fine, in swift streams 
and sluggish dubs, I have known fish that never moved at the fly 
when it was brought down in their faces seize it with a wrench 
when it was brought up behind them. 

The interviewer was gaining ground. I was warming to my 
subject, and my fall was at hand. Vanity, the besetting foible of 
the greatest discoverers, was my ruin. We all burn to make 
known our inventions. And how well he understood how to 
tickle human vanity ! 

‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘that in the course of your long experi- 
ence you must have discovered some secrets ? ’ 

‘Oh yes,’ quoth I, determined to keep my own counsel; ‘I 
suppose all fishermen have their secrets. Just as every habitué 
of the Casino has his infallible system.’ 

Do I use paraffin in dry-fiy-fishing ? Of course I do : everybody 
who cares to save himself trouble in hot weather does so, except 
one man, who happens to be the very best trout-fisher I ever met. 
But he, so brilliant and so constant is his success, is commonly 
understood to practise the black arts, so he can dispense with 
what ordinary folks find such a useful expedient. 

Yes, I use paraffin certainly ; but not in the ordinary way. 
There I meant to stop, but the shorthand writer fixed her violet 
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orbs on mine, and I went on like one talking in his sleep. Flies 
freshly touched with oil not only acquire a darker tint, but leave 
a greasy stain behind them on the water. Trout, it is true, do not 
seem to mind that stain ; but, anyhow, oil is a disagreeable thing to 
handle by the waterside, especially in hot weather. But if flies 
are oiled hours, days, even months before they are used, and the 
oil be allowed to dry on them in the sun, or before the fire (half 
an hour is enough), they resume their natural shade and remain 
waterproof for ever, without being the least greasy. They float, 
too, much more jauntily than freshly oiled flies, and never get 
waterlogged. 

There, all unconsciously to my foolish self, out had slipped one 
of my most cherished secrets! It was notenough. Before I hada 
suspicion of the wrong wrought to me, the inquisitor was calmly 
extracting another. He asked if there were not great difficulty in 
obtaining gut fine enough for chalk-stream work, and whether I 
liked it dyed or clear. Clear, I blurted out, provided it be fine and 
round. The mischief in gut is the glitter, but I have a perfect 
remedy for that. Beside every trout stream grow many alder 
bushes. For what purpose? for the production of alder flies ? 
Partly perhaps, but not entirely ; for there be many good trout 
streams where the alder fly is never seen. The real purpose of 
the presence of alders on the banks of a river is to supply leaves. 
Rub the gut down with a fresh alder leaf, and all the gleam goes 
out of it. It remains as transparent as before; but,shine the sun 
never so brightly, it reflects none of its rays. What the peculiar 
property in alder leaves may be must be left to physical botanists 
to explain ; it is not possessed by the leaves of other trees, which 
have no effect on the flash in gut ; but of all the wrinkles worthy 
the attention of him whose lines are cast among educated trout, 
there is none more worthy of his attention than this. 

Luckily at this moment I had a spasm of awakening intelli- 
gence. Muttering that I really had to go down to the House for an 
important division, I coldly bowed out the smooth-mannered 
brigand and his dangerous accomplice ; otherwise, assuredly they 
would have extracted the few remaining secrets which, as I am 
firmly resolved, shall accompany me to the Crematory. The only 
satisfaction I feel in publishing my discomfiture is that arising 


from being able thus to anticipate anything that they may concoct 
between them. 
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OLD SPORTING PRINTS. 


BY HEDLEY PEEK 


HARRIERS. No. VII. 


In Blaine’s ‘Encyclopedia of Sport’ we are told that hare 
hunting was probably not practised in this country until long after 
the chase of the fox, hart, &c. had become common ; but it is not 
easy to discover any work from which the writer could have 
drawn this conclusion. 

As I mentioned in my last article, it is well-nigh impossible to 
find any original English work on fox hunting (above-ground), or 
even a reference to the sport, before the close of the seventeenth 
century. On the other hand, the writers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries have not only left us long and carefully 
written treatises on harriers, but, as will be seen by the quota- 
tions given later on, these authorities were well acquainted 
with all the intricacies of the chase, and wrote from personal 
experience. 

Though the scope of my subject forbids the attempt, it would 
not be difficult to trace the unbroken history of harriers back to 
the time when Xenophon wrote: ‘The hare is so pleasing that 
whoever sees it either tracked, found, pursued, or taken, 
forgets all other things to which he is most devoted.’ Moreover, 
all who have read his account of this ancient sport will be struck 
with the marked resemblance which it then bore to the modern 
substitute, even to the encouraging shouts which he gives 
when the scent is poor. "Ev, «ives, év, ® xives. ‘Hie, good 
dogs! Hie to, good dogs!’ 

It will suffice for our present purpose to refer to the ‘ Art of 
Hunting’ by William Twici, huntsman to King Edward II. In 
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this work we find almost the same expressions used, and the same 
method adopted for hare hunting as that practised to-day, with 
the exception of the use of boundary nets, which at that time 
were essential to all hunting. 

The writer says: ‘When you seek the hare and your hounds 
are slack, and do not wish to run, you should say “ Forward! 
Forward!” If they are too eager, and separate themselves from 


No. 1 
From the illuminated MS. by GASTON DE PHOEBUS 


you, “ Hou! Hou! Swef, my friend, Swef!’’ When the hounds 
find, “ Sha hou!”’ which he says is short for ‘Sha ho!’ but I 
presume he means easier to call out. 


In the Book of St. Alban’s, 1468, we find that ‘Sha hou’ is 
written ‘ So how.’ 


And So how as moche is as Sa how to saye, 
Therefore saye we So how, but Sa how saye we nought. 
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In 1586 we find the words printed ‘Soho,’ in which form it 
has been handed down to the present day. 

In the literature of the sixteenth century may be found many 
excellent accounts of hare hunting written from personal ex- 


perience. Two of the most important are, first, a short 
treatise on hunting by Sir Thomas Cockaine, 1591, in which, after 
giving an account of harriers, he says, ‘ This fifty-two years during 
which I have hunted the Bucke in Summer, and the hare in 
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Winter, two yeares onely excepted. In the one, having King 
Henry the VIIL., his letters to serve in his warres in Scotland 
before his majesties going to Bulleine. And in the other, King 
Edward the VI. his letters to serve under Francis the Earle of 
Shrewsburie, His Grace’s Lieutenant, to rescue the siege at 
Haddington.’ Second, we have in Turbervile’s ‘ Venerie’ a very 
full account, to which I have not hitherto referred. 


From these works and from others less important I propose 
to give some quotations which may throw light upon the earlier 
English illustrations. 

The first of these is copied from the illustrated manuscript, 
1359, by Gaston de Phoebus, Comte de Foix, in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris, from which work I have already reproduced 
some interesting illustrations on stag hunting. This miniature 
is important as showing an early method of hunting the hare, 
which was found at a later date to be unsatisfactory. During the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was usual to include three or 
four greyhounds in a pack of harriers, the former coming into 
play only when at view. This method, however, was found so to 
destroy the interest of the slower hounds that it was eventually 
discontinued, the greyhounds being, after the sixteenth century, 
almost exclusively confined to coursing. The reason for this 
alteration is well explained by Turbervile : 

‘If you accustom to course the hare with your greyhounds, 
before the hounds, then, whensoever .you should hallow, the 
hounds would do nothing but lifte up their heads and looke 
alwaies to see the hare before the greyhounds, and will never put 
nose to the ground, nor beate for it nor hunt.’ 

Tllustration No. 2 is from an engraving by Nicole Rosex, called 
also Nicoletto da Modena, an Italian who was born about 1460. 
It is a work of considerable power, both the horse and the hare 
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being well drawn, while the action of the rider is spirited, and 
free from the stiffness so often noticeable in contemporary draw- 
ings. 

No. 3 is an engraving by Etienne Delaune, who was born at 
Paris in 1518. It represents the earlier method of hunting the 


hare with a mixed pack of harriers and greyhounds; but in this 


picture the former are not as hopelessly out of the running as 
might be expected. It is also obvious from the attitude of the 
huntsmen, who are all on foot, that the chase has not been a 
protracted one. This highly finished miniature was probably 
designed for goldsmith’s work. It is executed, as are all the 
illustrations by this artist, entirely with the graver, and shows 
remarkable dexterity of handling. The style is evidently founded 
upon that of the Little Masters of Germany. At this date it was 
customary for both horseman and footman to carry the long pointed 
spear, which they used for beating the bushes, killing their prey, 
or keeping off the hounds. After a time, owing no doubt to the 
danger of carrying these weapons, the thick long hunting pole 
was substituted, and carried only by the footmen or beaters. 
During the fifteenth and part of the sixteenth century the 
hare was seldom hunted by more than two or three horsemen. 


No. 4 
Etching by MERIAN 


Nearly all writers at this time speak very strongly on the point. 
The following is a quotation from one of them: 

‘I would not have you hunt the hare with above two or three 
horsemen at the most, for if there be many horsemen they shall 
foyle the traces and footing of the hare, or at least will amaize 
the hounds (with the variety of their voices) when they are at 
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default, for an hare maketh sometimes so many doubles, crossings, 
etc., that an hound cannot well tell where he is, nor which way 
to make it out, nor will doe anything else (in manner) but hold 
up their heads and looke to the huntsman for helpe and comfort, 


Etching by MatTHats MERIAN 


which he cannot so well do if the other huntsmen have beaten 
and foyled the traces with their feet or the feet of their horses.’ 

This passage reminds me of a work written in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, where the writer takes quite a different 
view. ‘Hare hunting,’ he says, ‘is much superior to fox hunting. 
In the latter we meet five-barred gates, dangerous sloughs, and 
get confounded falls through taking flying leaps. In the former, 
puss seldom fails to runaring. The first is generally the worst, 
for the fences once leapt, or the gates once opened, make a clear 
passage, oftentimes, for every turn she takes afterwards.’ Yet, 
indifferent as this writer is to scent, he also is strong on the 
question of silence. ‘Many people,’ he continues, ‘think the 
chief part of hunting consists in hollowing and riding hard, but they 
are mistaken, and such persons, gentle or simple, must not be 
offended if the huntsman swears at them; he has the right to 
do so.’ 

The hare is often regarded, by those little acquainted with 
her character, as a somewhat foolish beast. This however is not 
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by any means the opinion of the sixteenth-century huntsmen. 
If we are to credit their accounts, her cunning is only equalled by 
her virtue and remarkable swimming power (‘having considera- 
tion of the greatness and littleness of her’). They maintain that 
of all chases ‘the hare maketh greatest pastime and pleasure, and 
showeth most cunning in hunting and is meetest for gentlemen 
of all other huntings, for that they may find them at all times 
and hunt them at most seasons of the yeare, and that with small 
charges. And againe because their pastime shall be alwaies in 
sight, whereby they may judge the goodnesse of their hounds 
without great paines or travell. Also it is great pleasure to 
behold the subtility of the little poore beast.’ 

Turbervile gives us a few examples from personal experience 
of this subtlety and swimming power which are of sufficient 
interest to quote in full. As a rule this writer shows a marked 
leaning to the side of truth; but whether the pleasure of 
writing on his favourite sport has now and again been too much 


No. 6 
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for his veracity, or whether the hare has degenerated during the 
last three centuries, are points which may be left for the reader 
to decide. 

‘I have seene a hare so crafty, that as soone as she heard the 
sound of a horne she would rise out of her forme, yea, had shee 
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beene formed ! a quarter of a mile distant from the huntsman that 
blewe, and woulde straight waies goe swimme in some poole and 
abide in the middest thereof upon some rushbed before the hounds 
come at her or hunted at all. But at the last I discovered her 
subtilties for I went close alongst by the poole to see what might 
become of her, and uncoupled my hounds thereabouts where I 
suspected she would be, and as soone as ever shee heard the horne 
shee start and leapt before me then into a poole and swomme to 
another bed in the midst thereof, and neither with stone nor 
clodde that I could throwe at her would shee rise nor stirre until 


No. 7 
Etching by W. Hour, after a drawing by Francis BARLOW 


I was fain to strippe off my clothes and swimme to her. Yea, 
and shee tarryed me almost untyll I layd my hande uppon her 
before she would styre. But at the last shee swamme out and 
came by the houndes and stoode uppe afterwards three houres 
before we could kill her, swimming and using all her crossing and 
subtilties in the water. I have also seene an hare run and stand 
up two houres before a kennel of hounds and then shee hath 
started and raysed another fresh hare out of her forme, and set 
herself downe therein. I have seene other againe swimme over 


' This is the only instance known to me of the noun ‘forme’ in old English being 
thus transformed into a verb. 
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two or three waters the least whereof hath been four score Taylors 
yards over. I have seene some againe which being runne by the 
space of two houres or more hath crept under the doore of a 
sheepecote and hide herselfe amongst the sheepe, and I have seene 
hares oftentimes runne into a flocke of sheepe in the field when 
they were hunted, and would never leave the flocke until I was 
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forced to couple up my hounds and fold up my sheepe or some- 
times drive them to the cote, and then the hare would forsake them 
and I uncoupled my hounds at her againe and killed her. I have 
seene that would take a ground like a coney when they have been 
hunted. I have seene a hare goe up by one side of a hedge and 
come downe by that other side in such sort that there was no 
more but the thicknesse of the hedge betweene them. I have 
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seene an hare being sore runne get up upon an old wall six foote 
height from the ground and squat or hyde her selfe in the hole 
that was made for a scaffold. I have seene some swim over a 
brooke eight yards broad more than twenty times within the 
length of a hundred paces and that in my sight (and some have 
swome over rivers twelve score broade as Severne, Trent, and 
‘such like rivers times together). For these cases the huntsman 
must be wary and circumspect in hunting of the hare.’ 


No. 9 


Etching No. 4 might have been drawn to illustrate this ac- 
count, though I fancy our author would have considered the naked 
sword of the huntsman more suitable for a stag-hunting picture. 

This print and No. 5 are the work of Matthaiis Merian the 
elder, who was born at Basle in 1593. As a youth he showed 
considerable talent with his pencil, and was sent to Ziirich and 
taught by Meyer, a glass painter and engraver, under whose 
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tuition he remained for some years. From Ziirich he went to 
Paris and Stuttgart. Later on he visited the Netherlands, and 
subsequently married the daughter of Theodor de Bry, an engraver 
who worked at Oppenheim. 

Both these etchings are probably from his own designs, and 
they are good representations of his free and rather slight style. 
His works are numerous, and though individually interesting, 
there is a monotony in his form and treatment which is apt to 
weary those who are well acquainted with his etchings. He was 
the master of the celebrated Hollar, in whose works we sometimes 
notice the same defect. 


In etching No. 6 is represented an intermediate breed of 
hounds which was sometimes used for hunting the hare during 
the sixteenth century. It was a cross between the foxhound 
and greyhound, and seems to have been introduced with the idea 
of overcoming the difficulty attendant on the double hunting 
system to which I have already referred. But the plan was not 
found to answer, the mixed breed proving as unsatisfactory as 
the scratch pack, for these lurchers could seldom pick up a cold 
scent, and were so eager and impatient that it became ‘ necessary 
for the huntsman himself to look for the hare,’ a somewhat 
tedious proceeding which our ancestors did not relish. 
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Sir Thomas Cockaine, writing on this subject in 1591, says, 
‘I sawe a gentleman come in by chance with a beagle, at which 
time the hounds were at fault. This beagle tooke it downe the 
way and cride it, there being ten or twelve couple of good hounds 
in the company, and not any of their noses serving them until 
the beagle had brought it from the foyld ground, and then did 
they all fall to hunting.’ 

This illustration was etched by Gillis Peeters, from a drawing 
by Frans Snyders, and is not a good example of this celebrated 
artist’s work. He has made his hounds too nearly resembling 
the boarhounds, which he was so fond of painting, and unless the 
engraver has marred the work, the drawing must have been 
below Snyders’s usual standard. G. or E. Peeters (1612) was a 
Dutch etcher, of no very great ability. He worked with his 
brother Bonaventure, and died at the age of forty-one. 

When we turn to Francis Barlow’s works, Nos. 7, 8, and 9, it 
will be seen at once that another great change has taken place in 
harriers. Sir Thomas Cockaine’s suggestion had been adopted. 
‘The long-nosed pointed-eared dog’ has gone, and the beagle 
blood has been freely introduced. 

In No. 7 Hollar has, however, done the artist but scanty 
justice, and I do not think Barlow would have been at all pleased 
with the print. MHollar was at this time an old and broken- 
hearted man, working for a miserable pittance. His patron, the 
Earl of Arundel, who brought him to England in 1637 from his 
native town of Prague, was dead, and though for some years 
Hollar made a struggle in England, the low price he received 
for his work barely enabled him to find food and shelter. The 
Restoration for a time brought him a few supporters and renewed 
hope, but the Plague and Fire of London, as may be imagined, 
put a stop to all pursuits of art, and Hollar was thus reduced to 
a state of utter destitution from which he never rose. It was 
during these last few years of his life that he executed this and 
many other of his inferior etchings for any publisher who was 
willing to give him work. This print forms one of a series on 
sporting subjects, each illustration having four lines at the foot, 
which must, I fancy, have been composed especially for the 
purpose by some equally depressed poet, as I can find no clue to 
their origin. 

Nos. 8 and 9 are taken from the ‘ Gentleman’s Recreation,’ 
and as an account of this work was given in my last article it 
will not be necessary to refer to the written matter which accom- 
panies them, for, as in the case of Richard Blome’s stag and fox 
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hunting, the article is simply a badly written crib from Tur- 
bervile. 

Illustration No. 11 is a beautiful etching by the Swabian 
artist and huntsman, J. E. Ridinger, some other examples of 


No. 11 
Etching by J. E. RipincER 


whose work have already been produced in previous articles. 
The purpose of this illustration is to show the shape of the fore 
and hind footmarks on hard and soft ground. It will be noticed 
how these drawings correspond with an Elizabethan writer’s 
description : 
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‘When a huntsman shall use his hounds at default upon an 
high way he himself also must looke narrowly upon the ground 
as he goeth if he can find the footing of the hare, which we call 
(pricking) ; the which he shall easily know for the fashion of an 
hare’s foote is sharpe and made like a knives point, and her little 
nailes do alwaies fasten upon the ground so that he shall see the 
prickes of them in moist place or where the ground is soft; for 
an hare when she fleeth before the hounds doth never open her 
foote nor nailes in sunder, as stinking chases and vermine do, but 
keepeth her foote close like the point of a knife.’ 


PERSIAN HUNTING 
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A MIDNIGHT TRAIL 


BY OWEN RHOSCOMYL 


< In my first paper I told of a hunt de- 
h =liberately undertaken in broad daylight 
and lasting through the sweltering heat 
of a summer’s noon; but in this I pur- 
pose describing one snapped on hastily 
at night and lasting through the noon 
of Luna. Moreover, in that instance I 
had a horse to help me, while in this it 
was I who helped a hound. 

It was winter in the foothills of the 
Rockies—the dead of winter, but before the 
snow had rendered prospecting impossible, 
I had located a lode of very good-looking 
quartz, so rich indeed—in my imagination— 
that, though I had filed my claim in the Re- 
corder’s Office as the ‘Golconda,’ yet Golconda 
was the least of the words wherewith I compared it. I had 
camped on it with a supply of tools, provisions, and ammunition, 
and was working desultorily on it whenever the weather per- 
mitted, and the hunting instinct did not overpower the desire for 
gold—a by no means uncommon occurrence. At eighteen’a rifle 
is more potent to lure one than a pick, even if you can break off 
specimens showing free gold. 
z2 
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The gulch in which I camped ran deep and narrow between 
two of the great spurs, which, like the strings of a harp, stretched 
from the main range across to the long hump-backed mountain 
in front, and were cut across by the black and narrow cafion 
through which the river ran. The great range behind was one 
dark sheet of primeval forest ; the mountain in front was bare as 
@ prairie, and these connecting spurs were alternately thick with 
pine, or open with sage bush and bunch grass. 

An hour before the dawn of that day the mercury had frozen 
up tight in the thermometer, hanging outside the ‘teepee’ or 
‘wigwam’ of saplings, boughs, and bunch grass which con- 
stituted my camp ; and though the morning coffee had somewhat 
thawed me out as I sat between the teepee and the roaring fire I 
built, yet I had never seemed to get thoroughly warm all day. 
For that matter neither had the sun itself got warm, but all day 
long had hung white in a white sky above a whiter world. Like 
some disc of paper, it had travelled from east to west, and I had 
watched it through an atmosphere whose every particle of mois- 
ture floated lke impalpable nebule before the eyes, never 
sinking, never rising. All day long, tree after tree had split, 
riven asunder by the awful cold, with a sound as of some giant 
rifle ; a sound which in that atmosphere seemed positively to gain 
in strength as it swept along the gulch, repeating itself from the 
front of every rock within it. The wind went like no wind, but 
stole with spectre noiselessness and ghoulish emptiness along, 
stirring no branches, rustling no purple maze of willows, shaking 
the snow from no tuft of feathery grass, but binding and con- 
tracting everything like some bodiless steel. 

But though it stirred no branches, rustled no willows, shook 
no grass, yet ever and anon some huge branch would groan as if 
heartbroken at the cold; some willow would whistle faintly as if 
it gave up the ghost, no longer able to endure; some patch of 
grass would whisper despairingly that the ice was at its heart. 
Never a hawk swam across the frozen lift; never a snow-shoe 
rabbit started a morsel from the crusted drifts; the only thing 
alive in all that gleaming waste was the eerie soul of the air 
around and the flame that I kept replenished. Worse than all, that 
paper sun went attended by four wan and even more ghostlike 
reflections of its ghostly self. 

I knew the signs well. When the mercury freezes one night 
it will freeze three. When the sun goes attended by the ghastly 
four and the wind whispers without voice, then there will be a 


blizzard before long. 
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Night came, and as I watched the east I nodded as I saw a 
perpendicular column of light thrust up over the bald mountain in 
front, and presently, where a transverse nebula crossed it, ap- 
peared the disembodied herald of the unrisen moon. Just as the 
sun had sailed attended, so now up floated the full-orbed Luna. 
From her ice-cold face as a centre spread out the filmy arms of a 
chill white cross, intersecting a faultless circle of the same frosted 
silver as themselves; and where each shaft cut through the arc 
there shone a moon in miniature—dead maidens of an ice-dead 
queen. The train-attended sun had ridden through the day in 
stony portent of some coming terror; the moon sailed now, mystic 
with weird sympathy, for the world her lord had threatened. 

This night no wolf broke the stillness with his howl, no elk 
or blacktail whistled, no mountain lion screamed, and I sat there 
watching, wondering, far into the night; for the man who lives 
alone in the waste sleeps when he will, and wakes when he feels 
inclined. So, too, such a man comes unconsciously to speak his 
thoughts aloud to himself; and when the spirit of nature, 
yearning to its children in its dumb agony of un-understood 
appealing, awakens his inner consciousness, then he talks loudly 
to stop the ears of that time-old entity which is the soul within 
him ; afraid lest it answer to its mother’s longing, and in the 
answering straightway destroy him with that knowledge which 
belongs only to God and hereafter. 

So this night I watched until I dared watch no longer. I 
talked aloud, though yet my voice was subdued, in spite of the 
way in which the rocks echoed it. ‘What is the matter with 
me ?’ repeated I again and again, and then, as a last resort, I fell 
to supper. ‘It’s just a blizzard, that’s all. Didn’t I see the 
moon just like that three years ago, down at the ranch on Wolf 
Creek?’ I would have fired my rifle to give myself courage, but 
it seemed like shooting; at That which Lives from the Beginning, 
the Mother of Time. 

Then I pooh-poohed my superstitious dread. I lacked 
nothing ; why should I trouble for the night or the morrow? 
The teepee was warm behind me, the fire in front; wood was 
plenty ; a deer hung from a limb overhead; the axe was at my 
foot; the rifle across my knees; my cartridge belt was full about 
my waist, paying a double debt; my feet and legs were ready 
swathed; salt and matches in my pockets; the chops were 
browning in the pan; the coffee blackening in the pot. I was 
without a want ungratified, and sitting with all that a man could 
need here to my hands. I was to be envied. 
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Suddenly, from the edge of the vast forest behind, there came 
a sound like none other in the West; clear as a bell, loud, unlike 
any other loudness, crashing from rock to rock, and ridge to 
ridge. Cliff rung to cliff, and gulch to gulch ; for, in that rarefied 
and frozen atmosphere, a thousand deeps of unsuspected tones 
sprang into vibration at the stroke of that awful clanging, which 
broke, not on my ear alone, but through my soul, as I stood, rifle 
in hand, trying to guess what survival from a mastodonic age had 
thus broken forth forlorn upon an ages withered world. 

Then each hair began to creep into separate life as I re- 
membered the legends of my childhood, and for a shaking instant 
I wondered if the ‘Dogs of Hell,’ that come to summon the 
doomed, hunted here in the West as they did in the hills of 
Wales. Then the sound came nearer, and I caught my breath 
as I tried to decide as to whether a Sharp’s rifle, -45 calibre, 120 
grains, would avail to defend me; but when I bethought me of 
the gap it had torn in a big cinnamon before the snow came, I 
told myself that, if this was anything of flesh and blood, anything 
that lived by the breath of its nostrils, then I was ready. 

Just as I said this, the sound broke anew from the ridge to 
the north, and all the long depth of the gulch was deafened by 
the crash as of a hundred wedding bells, though yet no source 
appeared. Now, when a wolf strikes up he strikes to a mournful 
minor, drawn through a thousand agonies: when a mountain 
lion lifts, he lifts a strident note that grates through every nerve 
of the listener. But this came down with a sonorous call that 
roused the blood in me till my foot lifted of itself to follow. I 
seized the light axe and stuck it in my belt; I jerked the cartridge 
out of my rifle and replaced it to make sure, and, just as I clicked 
the lever in closing the breech, I was aware of the mighty form 
of a giant bull elk swinging down the draw, quartering the slope 
in a line that would bring him past my camp within a score of 
yards. 

Hastily I stepped beyond the fire, standing with my back to 
it, so that its flicker might not disturb my aim, for which the 
moon gave ample light. My thumb was on the hammer, and I 
was just about to lift for firing, when, bounding down on the 
trail of the elk, I saw, across the gleaming white of the snow, a 
black form, not wolf, not wolverine ; not with the spring of the 
one or the shamble of the other, but something with a heavy 
gallop and a tumbling gait as it came downhill—the strangest 
gait that ever wild animal had. I forgot the elk in watching his 
pursuer, and as the thing came nearer, my wonder grew until, as 
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it reached the two paces of flat in the bottom of the gulch and 
looked up the opposite slope, it poured forth a clarion call that 
woke again the echoes of the night ; woke, too, dim memories of 
early boyhood in my mind, when, far away at home, one brown 
Moel answered to another as the gladdening pack drew nearer to 
the slackening fox. 

But never mortal hound hunted fox or belled on him like this. 
In Arctic frosts sound multiplies in waves of ringing repetition ; 
but even then this deep note was awful and uncannily glorious. 
Black on the snow he was, too, under the moon, black as no 
huntsman ever admitted to his pack, and as he leaped a fallen 
log half buried in the snow, the great ears hanging beside his 
chaps lifted like the robes of some sable-mantled monarch of 
feudal days. 

Dark, like the ‘Dogs of Death,’ he was, but, hound of the 
shade or hound of earth, he followed this trail right gallantly, 
and I cast a swift glance up the slope after the game. There he 
was, six feet of space between the tips of his topmost tines, and 
looming grander in that waste of moonlit white than ever he 
could in the sun. He was nearing the crest, going obliquely with 
that long, swinging trot, which puts a startled elk beyond all 
need of merely seven-league boots. His nose just touched the 
sky-line; another instant and he would be gone; but in that 
instant I instinctively threw up the rifle and fired at the dark mass. 

He was hit: that I knew, for his next stride changed to a 
bound like the fourth, which a buck makes when danger chops 
upon him. I looked sharply to see what the hound would do at 
the report, but he was slipping and scratching his way up a 
frozen drift, hot on the trail. 

‘ Whatsoever you are,’ said I, thumbing a fresh cartridge into 
the breech, ‘I reckon we’re pardners now in this hunt. I’m 
on the trail with you.’ I had entirely forgotten the blizzard. 

Nevertheless, in spite of my bold words, I kept ready to shoot 
as I started after the—whatever animal it was. But to my 
surprise, no sooner was it aware of my following than it belled 
me a joyous welcome to the chase. ‘All right, pard!’ shouted 
I; ‘I’ve nailed him one already—you stick to his trail through 
the timber on the other side, and I’ll get him as he climbs the 
next slope.’ 

Down went his head and we ploughed on, though in the open, 
under the moon, I could have followed the trail by eye alone. 
But when we reached the crest, the timber of which I had spoken, 
clothed the slope before us black as Erebus, and here the hit I 
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had made came useful, for the tracks were splashed with dollar- 
breadths of blood, and the black hound gladdened instantly upon 
the first drop. I had almost lost my eerie dread of him while 
climbing in the open, but as he plunged before me into the depths 
of the wood, I felt it all return, as I floundered after him on the 
goblin hunt, between the ghostly columns of the pines. His 
ghoulish gait ahead of me seemed to seize upon my imagination. 
Coming from nowhere out of the night, stubbornly questing 
forward into the night, on the trail of a meteor elk—I caught 
myself wondering if this could be some nightmare. 

At the bottom of the gulch, out in the open once more, my 
grip revived a little, and I cast an eye along the blotched track 
for a glimpse of the quarry. But he had made short work of the 
ridge, and was out of sight already. While I looked, however, 
the sharp yelp of chasing wolves came like whip cracks from the 
other side, and, back again over the crest, but about four hundred 
yards easterly, the great bull bounded down the slope again, 
quartering away as before, followed hard upon heels by a couple 
of timber wolves. 

Quick as I could I lifted and fired, for I was indignant at such 
molestation of this strange sport, and I knew that the crack of 
the rifle, with the spit of the bullet anywhere near them, would 
send the wolves scurrying into the nearest thicket. As they 
went, I turned to look at the demon hound, but though he 
glanced at me, yet he seemed to catch nothing of the scene ahead. 

‘This way,’ I shouted, starting to cut across to where the elk 
would emerge from the timber on the crest of the slope we had 
just descended. But he only dropped his head and struck 
forward on the trail under his nose. Even thus he would 
probably beat me in reaching the point I was cutting for, and 
therefore I lost no further time, but took to the timber again. 
Emerging on the comb of the ridge, I plumped upon the trail 
almost at once, and was warmed and cheered to see signs of the 
elk’s weakening. But for all that, though I swept the gulch 
below, yet from where I stood, right down to the black gap 
which was the cajion, no sign of the bull appeared. Only in the 
air I caught the first tone of that witch-voice crooning which is 
the weird herald of a coming blizzard. 

That other impressive music of the chase had been silent for 
a spell, but, just as I was starting forward, my stride changed to 
a jump, for out of the pines at my back the clangour broke anew, 
deep and awful in its sonority, and over my shoulder I caught 
sight of the black hound leaping out of the gloom into the moon- 
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light. For one flash of time I feared it had mistaken me for its 
quarry, and I turned and brought my rifle to my hip. I was not 
even yet sure that he did not smell of brimstone. 

But he only belled again as he came upon my track in that 
of the elk, and I made desperately bold to cheer him on and 
follow as he passed. And now I noticed how grandly he worked, 
his tail snaking aloft in his virile eagerness, his nose not an inch 
above the trail when he lighted, and not twice that when he 
lifted ; for he leaped, not high, but forward, almost crouchingly, 
as if he lunged wnder his shoulders—the slope we were descending 
was very steep, and the snow too deep for any other gait but 
leaping on his part. To reach the bottom was a matter of 
seconds merely, but in my eagerness I slipped in the last half- 
dozen yards and landed head-first into a thicket of quaking aspen 
and willows. Hastily scrambling up, I ran to the lower edge of 
the bushes, and was in time to see the elk careering away down 
the gulch from another thicket some two hundred yards below. 
I had lifted half-way ready to shoot, when I suddenly remem- 
bered that the barrel would be packed with snow from my fall. 
Too eager to think, I would not wait to use my cleaning-rod, but 
- opened the breech and put my lips to the muzzle to blow the 
stuff out. Then, too late, I remembered, and jerked my lips 
away again, leaving the skin of them sticking fast like some 
strange enamel to the frozen metal, as might be expected of iron 
when the mercury is freezing. 

But there was no time to stand defining my particular degree 
of idiocy, for the hound was well away in front, and the bull was 
out of sight. Following on, and sousing the rod through the 
barrel as I ran, I slipped the cartridge in again, and presently 
found that the trail dropped down for the cafion, which meant that 
only one way was now possible for the game, and that I could 
take a short and more leisurely cut. ‘And time, too,’ thought I, 
for at such an altitude and temperature, to cross such a country 
was lung-destroying work. 

The short cut was a full mile and a half of ridge and dip, but, 
when I reached the point headed for, I found I had made no mis- 
take. The elk was panting forward, sticking to the old beaten 
deer-trail, which there bordered the river, while close behind him 
plunged the black hound. They were but an eerie couple in the 
belt of light where the moons shone into the cleft. Here the side 
of the caiion was not sheer, and with a crust upon the snow I 
slid down it at a pace which nearly strangled me, reaching the 
foot close in rear of the hound. 
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But down here the light was too bad for shooting, so that, 
though our game was not four hundred yards ahead, he was safe 
so far as bullets were concerned, even when he loomed so big and 
black where some bend in the cajion let in the full face of the 
moon. 

A mile or so of this, and at last we emerged into the flat, I 
hopelessly behind in my clumsy foot-swathings, almost as far in 
rear of the hound as he was short of his prey. The latter seemed 
to be going with fresh vigour across the flat, and I thought that 
I must lose him after all, for I was panting and staggering as if 
it were I who had been wounded, instead of him. Spite of the 
fierce frost, the sweat ran down in streams under the eyeleted 
fur cap which covered my face as well as my head, and my 
nostrils felt like bursting as my breath tugged and struggled 
through them. 

But. there is a glorious uncertainty about hunting as well as 
other sports, and here it cropped up just in the nick of time. 
Perhaps he caught sight of the lights in the mining town 
beyond ; in any case, the elk turned and ‘ headed for tall timber.’ 
Swinging sharp to the left, he made a line for the bluff, only to 
find the straight cliff in front of him, barring his way. Game 
yet, he broke left again, and keeping along under the rock, made 
for the mouth of Gold Eagle Gulch, to enter which would bring 
him once more within range of where I stood. 

There was no fear of his winding me, however, for the black 
hound at last had lifted his head and made up his mind that this 
in front was his quarry. Breast high he dashed across, and all 
the world of rocks and snow rang with the clangour of his music 
as he gladdened with the first new leap. 

My own breath was coming easier now, though my pulses 
still throbbed till they shook me from top to toe, and I laid my 
rifle across the bare branches of a young aspen beside me. A 
lone pine rose out of the mouth of the gulch, and the elk must 
pass that. I gathered my breath, lined the tree, and, just as his 
neck surged between, tightened upon the trigger. 

I saw him stumble at the flash, but in the next stride he 
recovered. Laying his mighty antlers on his back, with nose 
stuck straight out to part the growths, he plunged headlong like 
a snow-plough into the thicket ahead. I heard the grating of his 
horns as they parted the saplings, with the rattle of the branches 
as his tines threw them off, but the hound was into the gap with 
him, and I knew that the end was near. 

‘He’s our meat now,’ said I to myself, as I started running 
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again. Almost immediately I heard the hound’s note change, 
and I knew that the bull was at bay. Then I noted that the 
light was dimming; the snow had suddenly lost its sparkle. I 
looked up; the first fringe of the blizzard’s pall was pushing 
under the moon. True, the town was only a mile away, but a 
hundred yards is far enough to land a man on the yonder side of 
death, if he venture it in a blizzard. But I would not give up 
the game. ‘There’s the elk and here’s timber.’ With meat and 
fire I'll pull through somehow,’ said I to myself, as I pushed 
doggedly on towards the bay. 

The thicket was only the usual narrow belt filling the bottom 
of every gulch, so that I was soon through it, and though by this 
time the landscape had become all drab colour, I was at no © 
loss for direction. Just round the nose of rock in front I found 
the game. Tail to a cliff, head down and tines ready, the wounded 
bull was standing off the hound, who bayed eagerly as he thrashed 
to and fro, seeking room for a spring which should yet avoid 
those terrible tines. At four paces a shot from the hip brought 
down the bull, and let in the hound to seize him, but he was dead 
already. 

I had no time to watch what the hound would do. This was 
Gold Eagle Gulch, named from a mine whose drift ran into the 
hill within fifty yards of where I stood. There was a rude shanty 
enclosing the entrance to that tunnel, as I knew. Scarcely stop- 
ping to chop a portion from the great carcase, I made my way, 
more by guess than judgment, through the million needle-points 
which are the snow of a blizzard, to the Gold Eagle shanty. I 
would have dragged the hound with me, but that he instantly 
growled like a storm rumbling, and all I could do for him was to 
trail the bloody portion on the snow, past his nose, and so on 
behind me to my refuge. 

That sufficed however; for before I had finished feverishly 
throwing inside the shanty the pile of gathered firewood beside 
the door of it, the hound stole like a blacker blotch out of the 
night and stood beside me. The blizzard had scared even him. 

There is no need in this paper to describe the blizzard, except 
to say that for the next day and night it would have been im- 
possible to leave the shanty. I acknowledge that I nearly de- 
stroyed the timbering of that tunnel, but fire we had to have. 
Moreover, I will also acknowledge: that I felt a good deal like a 
man who fears that he has the Old Gentleman for a guest. A 
long spoon I had not, any more than even a short one; but I fed 
his sable, saturnine Majesty whenever I thought he looked 
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hungry, just as I fed myself. And through it all he never made 
the slightest sound, nor the most remote advance to friendship. 
At times he would stand the picture of majestic dignity, his great 
ears hanging low, his head held in calm poise, his pose all noble ; 
and as I looked at him I would feel little less superstitious than 
when, at other times, he sat upon his haunches in the glow of 
the fire, and swung his head to and fro, to and fro, like a chained 
elephant. At such times his skull showed in black pinnacle 
above his ears, the skin wrinkled into great folds above his eyes, 
while the deep flews of his mouth swung in slow unison with his 


HE SAT UPON HIS HAUNCHES IN THE GLOW OF THE FIRE 


winging ears. But it was his eyes themselves which most held 
my superstition alive. Beneath the liquid light of the eye itself 

gleamed a red chasm, red and bright as the haw after which it is 
‘named; and so weirdly did its light blend with the uncanny 
impressiveness of his whole appearance, that my rifle was never 
out of my hand save when absolutely necessary. 

It was not his fangs I feared, but the eerie spirit which lived 
behind that impassive front; and at times I should have wel- 
comed it as a relief—and without being surprised—had he changed 
into a cinnamon bear of even supernatural size. 

Thus it will be guessed with what relief I greeted the cessation 
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of the blizzard on the evening of the second day, and with what 
long breaths I started out along the comb of the ridge above till 
I could come upon the edge of the bluff over the town. That 
collection of fantastic shacks and shanties was peopled by perhaps 
a hundred men and double that number of dogs, and as we came 
into the sky-line of the bluff—for my guest was bearing me 
stately company—every cur in the place started yelping. I 
noticed that my guest shrank closer to me at the din, and looked 
somewhat timid. ‘Ah,’ said I,‘I thought he was no dog.’ I 
was beginning to feel like one who has discovered something 
great. 

Within a dozen strides, however, we struck the trail of a 
blacktail, which must have crossed at dawn, and instantly his 
whole manner changed ; his head went down, his tail went up, 
and in another moment he would have opened and been gone. 
But proximity to my fellows, together with the open daylight, 
had given me courage, so that I made no more ado but clapped 
my arm round his neck and lifted him away from the tracks. 

To my surprise he made not the slightest effort to resist, but, 
after a single long look at the slot, turned again and followed me 
with the air of a king in chains. 

When I entered the saloon—there is only one resort in a 
mining camp—he halted with me by the bar and cast a majestic 
glance upon the throng about. 

‘Hello!’.cried one man, ‘what kind of a dog d’ye call that 
ere ? 

‘Dog! Does he look like a dog?’ retorted I. 

‘I should think not ’—the voice was that of a fine moustached 
Mississippian. ‘That, suh’—he laid down his cards and pushed 
up the brim of his sombrero—‘ that is a bloodhound—one of the 
good old breed. Befoh the wah, suh, gentlemen kept such 
hounds foh’—here his voice came delicately and his hand 
dropped casually to his six-shooter—‘ foh hunting up any damned 
niggah, suh, that happened to run away, suh.’ 

Then the Colonel looked a welcome to me. ‘He is a noble 
specimen, suh, just what an English gentleman would have; but 
you will excuse me, I know, suh, if I still hold to the opinion 
that one I had years ago, bofoh the wah, was almost as fine a 
specimen.’ 

The Colonel was not less famous in camp for his politeness 
than for his quickness with the revolver; therefore the rest of 
the crowd kept straight faces as he totalled up the points of the 
hound. ‘His colouh is quite right: black with a brown tan— 
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mine was reddish ; and though he is just a leetle fine below the 
eyes, yet his yeahs are right away good enough to squah the 
deal. And--how high do you jedge him, suh? ‘Bout twenty- 
six, I guess. Yes, suh, twenty-six, and a right smart height foh 
wohk, too. Hectoh—that was the hound I spoke of—was a 
leetle undeh that, but it was handieh when a niggah tuk to the 
swamp, suh.’ And here the Colonel rose, and came over to 


‘Doc! DOES HE LOOK LIKE A DoG?’ 


begin the telling of a story of a nigger hunt in the days ‘ befoh 
the wah.’ 

He was a thorough specimen of the old Southern gentleman ; 
and those of my readers who have ever been privileged to meet 
any member of that polished aristocracy will quite understand 
that presently I had almost forgotten the presence of my hound 
in listening to the courteous narrative of the doings of that other 
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in the past. Therefore, when he passed solemnly out of the door 
as one of the men opened it to go, I did not like to call him back 
and thus expose the fact that he was only newly mine; and it 
was not until Jack Lufton, who knew his way across the Shires 
at home, cried out, ‘Hark! there’s music!’ that I made any 
move to follow. 

In my heart I guessed the disaster. The hound must have 
gone straight back to the trail we had crossed, and this music 
was his opening upon it. The first glance proved it as I got 
outside, and then I looked somewhat shamefacedly at the Colonel. 
‘Keen, suh! keen. If the snow were not so deep I'd join you, 
suh !’ 

_ I caught at the retreat indicated. Some man had left his 
long Scandinavian showshoes (ski) leaning against the wall. 

‘T’ll borrow these,’ said I promptly, dropping them down and 
slipping my unswathed boots into the leathers. ‘So long, 
Colonel!’ and I was shuffling off and quartering up the bluff in 
no time. Half the dogs in the camp were doing likewise, all 
drawn to follow where every now and then the bloodhound 
opened afresh at some stronger indication of his game. 

Nevertheless, I felt from the start that I had lost the first 
bloodhound I had ever seen; and so, indeed, it proved. The 
motley pack of mongrels dropped off by twos and threes till never 
a one was left, and I myself was more than a mile behind. Still 
I shuffled on, now quartering painfully up some long rise, now 
shooting like lightning down some giddy slope. Mile after mile 
bent forward as I followed the trail or cut across to gain time. 

But there was no friendly caiion to aid me this time, and no 
question of spending cartridges as I sobbed ahead, while ever and 
anon, from farther and farther still, faintly and yet more faint, 
floated the mellow echo, when like a calling bell the clanging of 
the lost hound came back across the virgin-mantled world. 

It was no use. I was done up at last. I looked at the sun 
and saw that there was barely time to strike across and reach my 
own camp before night; and with a stubborn passion of new- 
born regret cheating my ears with baseless echoes of the vanished 
music, I wended wearily to my snowed-up teepee. 


Nor did I ever see again the hound which stuck so gallantly 
to the midnight trail. 


Before parting with the reader, I should like to address & 
paragraph to lovers of bloodhounds here at home—that is to say, to 
every one who has ever possessed a specimen of this noblest of all 
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breeds. Since returning home I have had three different speci- 
mens of it, and have thus gained woeful experience of that 
delicateness of constitution which is such a drawback to the 
widening of the circle of its friends; for no man likes to nurse a 
hound through two or three severe illnesses, and then have him 
carried off by a fourth. Cannot some Bloodhound Society im- 
port a few of the hardy American specimens, and thus strengthen 
our own? Unfortunately I never met with but the one sample 
of which this true tale tells, and so can give no further in- 
formation upon the point; but with Colonel ——’s description, . 
as given above, breeders may judge how little harm and how 
much real good might come of importing a few such hounds as 
the one who came on me so uncannily in the wilds of Wyoming. 
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_LYTHE FISHING 


BY ARCHIBALD BOYD 


Goop fresh-water fishing is no easy thing to find in these days. 
All the best is taken up and jealously preserved; most of the 
so-called ‘open’ fishing is hardly worth trying, so that a man of 
moderate means who contemplates a fishing holiday finds more 
and more difficulty in discovering a place where he can combine 
decent sport with reasonably economical living. 

‘Sea Fishing,’ one of the latest additions to the Badminton 
Library, opens out a new and a wide field to the enterprising 
angler; and, I fancy, as the years go on, more and more dis- 
appointed fishermen will desert the river for the sea. 

I cannot imagine a pleasanter holiday for three or four men 
who are fond of the sea, and who do not mind roughing it a little, 
than a fishing trip in a small yacht for, say, a fortnight or a 
month among the fiords of the West Coast of Scotland. In June 
or July the weather on that coast is usually fine, the prospect of 
good sport most encouraging, and the scenery too well known to 
need description. 

An obsolete cruiser of fifteen or twenty tons, or a good stout 
fishing-boat, can easily be hired in the Clyde, and the cost of such 
hire, with, say, a couple of men ought to compare very favourably 
with the usual hotel charges. Fuel and oil would not be a serious 
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item, especially if the trip be taken at the end of June, at which 
time there is practically no night in the latitude of the Hebrides. 

The writer once joined with three others, hired a yacht at 
Portsmouth, sailed up to the West Coast, and fished for rather 
more than a month, with the result that the four rods caught in 
that time about two tons weight of fish, mainly lythe, which, by 
the way, is the local name for pollack. The obvious objection to 
starting from Portsmouth is that, if time is limited, much of the 
holiday may be spent in making the passage, and therefore the 
Clyde is a more suitable base of operation. 

It is of the utmost importance that some one on board should 
‘have the Gaelic,’ for in the less-known lochs of the outer islands 


THE KIND OF BOAT RECOMMENDED 


English is an unmarketable commodity. It should be remembered 
also that in most places the crofters will be thankful for any fish 
that cannot be used on board, and so there need be no anxiety as 
to the disposal of a large catch. 

And now as to the rig out. We found that greenheart rods 
about eight fect long, made in two pieces, with upright rings, 
stood the hard usage of the boats better than any others. We 
also found that a piece of whalebone about six inches long at the 
upper end of the top joint was very useful in meeting the first 
rush of a heavy lythe. The reels were large and of gunmetal, 
capable of taking 100 yards of the Manchester Twine Spinning 
Co.’s hemp line. Four or five dozen red indiarubber eels from 
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Brooks or Hearder of Plymouth, twisted and single gut traces, 
with strong swivels, some white, red, and yellow flies of various 
sizes, plenty of pipe leads of various weights, and a couple of 
strong gaffs, complete the outfit. Any one contemplating such an 
expedition as I have de- 
scribed would do well to 
consult the pages of ‘ Sea 
Fishing’ carefully before 
purchasing his tackle, as 
he will find everything 
that he is likely to re- 
_ quire and all the newest 
patterns lucidly de- 
scribed, and ample in- 
structions laid down for 
the capture of any fish he 
may expect to fall in 
with. My object, there- 
fore, will be to indicate 
the places where good 
sport ought to be ob- 
tained, and where we 
have ourselves been suc- 
cessful. 

In the accompanying 
map I have marked all 
the places where we have 
done well or which have 
a local reputation with 
a @; and those which 
from the character of the 
ground and the tidal 
currents ought to be good 
with a +. 

It will be observed 
that a + is to be seen at 
the Mull of Cantyre, and 
as that place is treated with great respect by the navigators 
on that coast, it would be well to explain how we came to be — 
fishing there. We were bound from Larne to Oban, and ran 
into calm just before we reached the Mull. The tide was 
setting to the northward with great strength, and as we swept 
past the headland in a regular boil of tides, we tried the experiment 
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_ of putting over a couple of mackerel lines with 4-lb. leads, gut 


traces, and red eels. We caught five fish as we drifted, the 
smallest being 124 Ib., the largest nearly 19 Ib. From this I 
imagine that, if one was to bring up in Campbelton in settled 
weather, fine sport might be found round the Mull; but it must 
be remembered that it is by no means a place for tiros to start on 
their own account. The wind rises quickly, and if it is blowing 


CATCHING LYTHE ON MACKEREL LINES 


against the tide, raises a heavy breaking sea, in the last degree 
dangerous for an open boat. Even in the calmest weather the 
young flood brings in a heavy surf, and therefore it is no place to 


- trifle with, and the barometer must be carefully watched. 


From the Mull to Oban there are many places which look 
promising from the point of view of the lythe fisherman, and 
among the bays a long line can be advantageously used in the 
evenings. Of that part of the coast, however, I have little personal 
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experience, for we were anxious to push on and get to the outer 
islands, so as to break fresh ground. 

The bulk of our fishing was done on the north-west side of 
Skye, in the Sound of Harris, at Loch Maddy and Loch Boisdale, 
and each of those places is a capital base of operations. The two 
great headlands jutting 


out into the Minch from 

oe ae Skye, Ru Hunish and Ru 

Vaternish, are excellent 
lything grounds ; the fish 


run large, and are very 
plentiful. Ru Hunish 
has the great advantage 
that there are two good 
anchorages close at hand, 
Kilmaluag on the eastern 
=: side, Port Erisco on the 
western. This latter 
ti? place is a per- 
fect little shel- 
ter, protected 
byasmallisland 
; with a narrow 
entranceateach 
end. In this 

little natural 
harbour a yacht 
would lie safely 
in any weather, 
provided her 


SPINNING ground tackle 
NEAR and warps 
THE SEAWEED were good. 
And here I 

would point 

out that any- 

body going 


yachting on the West Coast of Scotland would do well to 
err on the side of excessive strength for anchors, chains, and 
warps. Gales spring up with surprising suddenness, and blow 
with great fury; indeed, during the twelve summers that I spent 
in Skye, several vessels were blown ashore and hopelessly damaged 
owing to the want of stronger cables. We laid moorings for an 
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eighteen-tonner at the head of a sheltered loch, and at first they 
were the laughing-stock of the neighbourhood, for it was agreed — 
on all hands that they were good enough for a forty; but when 
the little vessel twice dragged them straight, and they had to be 
relaid, local opinion veered round and praised our caution. 

Vaternish has no anchorage very near. Aros Bay, the nearest 
on the northern or sheltered side, is all very well in fine weather ; 
but if it comes on to blow, a yachtsman must make for Loch 
Grishornish or Loch Snizort, taking care not to show too much 
sail, for hard slammers come down off the high land and strike 
almost vertically. Our little vessel one day was knocked nearly 
flat when clearing out of this bay. Loch Bay, on the southern 
side, is too much exposed to the south-west swell to prove at- 
tractive to yachtsmen. 

Away to the north of Skye, Yesker, Fladdachuan, and several 
other small uninhabited islands are well worth trying. Further 
north again the Shiant group, midway between Ru Hunish and 
Stornoway, isa grand place. The fish were very large, and there 
is a fair anchorage on the northern side, quite clear of rocks, 
which could be used in fine weather. 

In the Sound of Harris are two good anchorages; one right 
inside at Obbe, another between Groay and Gilsay on the Minch 
side. Excellent fishing is to be had round these islands. The 
tide in the Sound is a peculiar one, for the stream comes from the 
Atlantic all day in the summer at neap tides, and from the Minch 
all night. At springs the flood sets from the Atlantic during the 
greater part of the time the water is rising, and the ebb sets to 
the Atlantic during most of the time the water is falling. 

These facts are worth remembering when working into an 
anchorage. Loch Maddy and Loch Boisdale are both fine and 
safe harbours, and the coast from Boisdale up to Ru Ushinish and 
down to Barra is fine lythe ground. 

From all the above stations we have made heavy catches, more 
than once exceeding three hundredweight. From a little before 
dusk till dark, and from the first glint of dawn till broad dayiight, 
proved the most deadly times; but I am inclined to agree with the 
author of‘Sea Fishing’ that lythe can be taken at any time, if the 
baits are properly shown to them. By that I mean that the lythe 
are down amongst the seaweed during the day, and it is no use 
at such a time to tow a bait along the surface. We began 
our fishing with no John Bickerdyke to help us, and had to 
find out for ourselves how and where to fish. At first we 
were told that it was idle to attempt lythe fishing except in 
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‘coarse’ weather at the first of the flood. The tide was not 
always in that condition when we wanted to fish, and as time 
went on we found that fish could be taken under varying condi- 
tions of tide and weather, but that the bait had to be spun at 
varying depths, the 
general rule being as 
near the seaweed as 
it was possible to go 
without fouling. 

The explanation 
of the local theory 
lies, I think, in the 
fact that the very 
coarse tackle used by 
“the local fishermen 
necessarily involves 
rough water, and the 
short fixed lines they 
use are nearer the 
seaweed and the fish 
at low water than at 
any other time. 

Nor were we pro- 
vided with the beauti- 
ful assortment of leads 

which is shown 

in ‘ Sea Fishing ;’ 
consequently we 
learned to regulate 
the depth of our 
fishing by the 
... speed of the boat 
and the length of 

dine out. 
Thereisaten- 


_ dency among the 
local boatmen to row fast, due, I think, to their dread of 


being ‘hung up;’ for, with no running line, a foul with them 
means a certain break. But what they gain in one way they lose 
in another, for the boat makes more splashing and disturbance 
than when it is rowed, as it should be, very quietly. 

If, then, a fisherman is provided with suitable tackle, he need 
not despair of a good catch on a calm evening ; and there is no 


Cuppy FISHING CAN BE HAD ALMOST ANYWHERE 
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question that fishing under anti-cyclonic conditions of weather is 
far more enjoyable, even to a hardened salt, than the same sport 
in wind and rain. It is only the sailor in the novel who is never 
happy unless there is wind enough to blow a pump-handle into 
tin tacks. Furthermore, there is a charm about a fine evening 
on the West Coast which only those who know that country well 
can realise. The wealth of colour and the grand forms of the 
rock and mountain 
would go far to com- 
pensate the angler, 
even for an empty 
basket. 

It would be vain 
repetition to describe 
how lythe are to be 
caught, for the whole 
system is very clearly 
and fully described 
in ‘ Sea Fishing,’ and 
I have not a word 
to add to the in- 
structions therein 
contained. I would 
only emphasise the 
importance—indeed, 
the necessity — of 
checking the first 
rush of a heavy fish 
firmly and at once. 
If he once gets into the seaweed, it 
is good-bye to some of the gear. 

Cuddy fishing, though of course 
not so exciting as lythe fishing, can be 
had almost anywhere along the West 
Coast ; and on a fine summer evening 
an hour or two with a fly-rod from 
the rocks may be pleasantly and pro- 
fitably spent. As a rule, the cuddies (which are young coal-fish 
and young lythe) run about six or seven inches long; but in 
the fine hot summer of 1880 a large school of bigger ones, about 
2 lb. each, appeared on the north-west coast of Skye, and afforded 
fine sport for light rods and fine tackle. Three rods caught 451 
in about two and a half hours one afternoon, and the catch filled 
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a large washing-basket to overflowing. All these were caught 
off the rocks; probably a boat with five or six rods would have 
brought in more. From the description of the fish in ‘Sea 
Fishing,’ I am inclined to think that these large cuddies were the 
billet which are found on the Eastern Coast. 

The smaller cuddies come in very usefully as bait for the 
long lines, and with these haddock and whitings, codlings, skate, 
and congers can be caught in quantities. 

Lobsters too are plentiful amongst the outer islands, and it 
would be well to add a few pots to the outfit. A careful study of 
the chapter on shell-fish in the before-mentioned work will show 
how they can be captured in various ways, and they will make 
a welcome addition to the larder. 

Such a trip as I have suggested would not be ruinously 
expensive ; the larder would be well supplied by the fishermen 
themselves ; and, whether the catch was phenomenal or moderate, 
the party would return to their work refreshed and invigorated 
by the sea breezes, and in a fair way to become enthusiastic and 
practical sailors. 
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SWIMMING FOR LADIES 


BY MABEL VERONICA BATTEN 


WHAT woman or girl is there amongst our sea-loving nation who 
cannot recall her ecstasy at her first real swim? I think nothing 
can equal the delight of feeling at home at last on the kindly 
breast which had hitherto been viewed with suspicion, not to say 
positive fear. The idea of fear—like snoring or sea-sickness—is 
generally indignantly repudiated by our sex, and many a woman 
have I seen feigning an enthusiasm and confidence she was very 
far from feeling in the water. Women cannot brook being 
defeated in trivial matters, though they are capable of making a 
big sacrifice in a very stoical manner. The dislike of being ‘just 
left’ by another woman, added to a little real pluck and a laudable 
desire to be thought courageous, are elements which judiciously 
mixed furnish creditable material for future female swimmers— 
and of such is the kingdom of all foreign coasts. 

Not so our English watering-places. They do not offer the 
same advantages to girls who wish to learn to swim. The 
separation of the sexes rigorously enforced, as a general rule, in 
this country, effectually bars any but the most bold and lion- 
hearted women from venturing beyond their depth. We hear of 
far fewer accidents abroad than on our own coasts, where, in 
addition to the usually shelving beach, is added the very real 
danger of women and children all bathing together without any 
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helpful male in case of accidents. Ezxglish seaside places should 
move with the times, and now that the spectacle of knickerbockered 
ladies astride the tandem wheel no longer evokes the faintest 
curiosity in crowded towns, I see no reason why English seaside 
resorts should not reform their dress, manners, and customs, and 
countenance and encourage the only safe and sensible form of 
sea-bathing as practised abroad. Swimming is doubtless taught 
in most girls’ schools at the seaside. But considering the 
enormous advantage it is to learn when young, I cannot but 
think that every English family who can afford it should under 
existing circumstances repair annually for their summer holiday 
to a foreign seaside resort. Their boys and girls would then 
learn together in the water, thus allowing the girls to gain that 
confidence which they can never feel with only their own weaker 
sex to depend on. The English system of sea-bathing is greatly 
responsible for much swimming with one leg on the ground, and 
small wonder at it! 

I should like to say a word about the great advantage of girls 
and women taking their first swimming lessons in very calm 
water, and, if possible, on a day when there is little or no wind. 
Even a slight breeze will break the surface of the water into a 
thousand little angry ripples, which are very discomposing and 
discouraging to the open-mouthed novice who suddenly finds 
herself brimful of water. The amateur in swimming, like the 
amateur on wheels, invariably keeps the mouth open. You may 
see scores of lady cyclists in Battersea Park any morning trying 
to assume an air of jaunty confidence. But the earnest stare and 
the wide-open mouth betrays them to ‘ one who knows!’ 

Therefore the would-be swimmer should select a day when 
the sea is of buttery smoothness, with just that imperceptible 
land-swell which seems to give an added buoyancy to the water. 
Choose a boat with a comfortable step-ladder for your pupil to 
cling to—this is a sine qué non. Bring it just within her depth 
and take her quickly out of her depth the instant both her hands 
have a firm hold of the ladder. Then keep the boat steady and 
get her accustomed to feeling how easily her hand on the steps 
will keep her head well above water. Confidence once established, 
she will very soon learn to strike out with her legs, and in three 
lessons she should be able to let go of the boat, always providing 
you stay quite close to her in the water. I do not approve of 
beginners, even those who can swim a little, being persuaded to 
take a header from the boat, though this plan is approved of by 
one of our first swimming teachers. The shock of the sudden 
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plunge is quite enough to terrify any nervous girl, not to mention 
that she invariably falls flat on her chest, and experiences much the 
same stinging feeling as if she had just received a smart box on 
the ear. Directly she is able to swim, say twenty yards, entirely 
alone, she can then begin to learn to take headers. 

The first hints for learning are always the most important. 
I am myself fortunate in having received from Mr. Beckwith the 
benefit of his valuable experience. He told me it was a great 
mistake to teach children from the shallow end of a swimming 
bath, and advises the deep end, with a small floating lifebuoy for 
them to cling on to with the teacher in the water by their side, 
and they will learn far quicker than by the usual method, where 
they spend half of the time endeavouring to swim with one leg on 
the ground. He also remarked that the temperature of most 
swimming baths was not warm enough. The sensation of cold, 
as we all know, adds greatly to that of fright. All his own 
children were given their first swimming lessons in a tank with 
water at 80°. Costume is always important in a lady’s eyes, on 
the land or in the water, and it may be remarked that elaborate 
bathing dresses are entirely out of place for the would-be swimmer. 
Flapping sailor collars, coloured braid, and short, outlined tunics 
do not help to beautify the female form, but rather tend to make 
it look as if its legitimate place was on top of an organ. A 
bathing costume is no more really becoming to any woman than 
a cycling attire, however well thought out. To make the head 
look neat is very important, and I may go so far towards betraying 
feminine mysteries as to observe that the first thing many 
swimmers do is to carefully push back all the hair on the forehead 
under the cap, substituting an artificial fringe of Polish hair, 
warranted to curl tightly however wet it becomes! This is tacked 
into the rubber cap, which is then concealed by a smart red silk 
handkerchief tied into a bow on top of the head, or one of those 
Breton jersey fisher-caps, which pull right over the rubber sponge 
bag, only revealing the curly little fringe of borrowed hair. The 
most beautiful head of ‘woman’s glory’ appears. unsightly in a 
dripping state, and what woman could look well with her own 
fringe hanging in limp strands over her eyes, and her back 
coiffure in ribbon seaweed streamers over her shoulders ? 

As to the bathing costume itself, dark blue or black has the 
best appearance. A neatly fitting bodice and knickers cut in one 
with an added gored skirt, not too short, looks well, and a broad 
black or blue canvas belt round the waist. Many ladies wear 
stockings, and this fashion finds great favour abroad. Others 
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prefer espadrilles or canvas shoes, which certainly look smart. 
But they become very heavy in the water, and should only be 
worn on a shingly or rocky coast. 

As to the sensations of the good swimmer, that which is 
paramount is a delightful and exhilarating feeling of buoyancy, 
which is really quite intoxicating in its effect. The sense of 
freedom and vastness is almost too overpowering at first. I well 
remember, on one of my cautious expeditions from the step ladder 
which I had only just learnt to leave a few boat-lengths behind me, 
suddenly realising how very small I was and how very large 
the sea! I felt a thrill of terror, horrid possibilities of cramp 
occurred to me, and I even fancied I could feel a sea monster 
tugging at my unwilling toes! Luckily there was a friendly 
Frenchman at my elbow. He was rather surprised at my 
entreating him to tow me back to the boat faisant le mort while 
he did so. IknowI could not have swum one single stroke at that 
moment, such was my unreasoning fright at my own daring in 
having swum so far from my floating haven of rest. 

This brings me back to what I said about the advisability of 
having one’s teacher in the water with one, and I strongly im- 
press on all except very good swimmers to remember not to 
leave the boat unless with a trustworthy escort. It is curiously 
amusing to note the momentary familiarity of those we meet in 
deep places, especially if the sea be rough. Not long ago I found 
myself on the splendid plage at Ostend, with a spare half hour not 
too soon after breakfast, and not too nearluncheon time. Though 
sea-bathing, like most enjoyments practised in solitary state, is apt 
to be dull, still I thought, for the good of my health, and perhaps 
because I had a new dark blue uniform, that I would have a dip, 
in spite of a rather choppy sea. So in J went, and, after much 
patient wading through tiresome little waves which were quite full 
of ‘bobbers’ of both sexes, set out for a mild swim past the boat 
which was anchored just beyond the breakers. This unheard-of 
proceeding on my part created quite an excitement. I shouted as 
well as I could to the boatmen that a good powrboire should be 
theirs if they would follow me aw large. This I said waving one 
hand vaguely in the direction of England. But the incorruptible 
Belgians (there were two in the boat staring stolidly at me) 
became quite angry at this suggestion on my part, and ordered 
me in gruff and imperious tones to return at once. Knowing 
there is often an under-current at low tide, I was preparing to 
obey their mandate when I heard a puffing and panting close 
behind me, and a choked voice inquiring ‘ Sprechen sie deutch mein 
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fraulein?’ I looked over my shoulder and beheld a colossal pink 
and yellow German much out of breath at his endeavours to catcb 
me up. After politely expressing his admiration of my swim- 
ming powers he requested to be allowed the privilege of escorting 
me a little further seawards. This he proposed much in the same 
way as if he were asking for a tour de valse at the Casino. I 
assented with equal politeness, and after a pleasurable swim, 
during which we each admired the other’s strokes, he escorted me 
back to the boat. Then, both bowing amiably, we pursued our 
respective ways towards our cabines, where the luxury of a hot fresh- 
water tub soon removed that feeling of stickiness which to my 
mind is the one objection to sea-bathing. Here, again, the 
advantage of foreign bathing versus English is evident. In every 
cabine there is placed, as a matter of course, a bain de pied of fresh 
warm water, which you can souse yourself with before beginning 
drying operations. The comfort of this is immense, and I wonder 
it is not insisted on in every English seaside place. 

Little or nothing is attempted on this side of the channel to 
make sea-bathing a luxury and pleasure. Ideal swimming can be 
enjoyed on the coasts of Italy, where you start with a peerless 
climate and a perfect shore. Ardenza, which is a kind of Italian 
Trouville, cannot be equalled, or at any rate outrivalled anywhere. 
The coasts of Normandy and Brittany, especially the latter, are 
very delightful also, and bathing can often be enjoyed, without 
fear of harm to health, right up to the middle of October. Dinand, 
a perfect paradise for sea-bathers, is too well known to need any 
recommendation. Canoes, rafts, floating-stages and boats are all 
provided there to ensure pleasure and impart confidence to the 
many lovers of swimming and bathing who yearly pay it a visit, 
whilst, further up the coast, St. Lunaire and St. Briac provide 
equally good bathing for those who prefer quiet. 

The pleasure of sea-bathing depends greatly on the point of 
view taken by the bather, and it is interesting to note the very 
different motives which prompt the English and the foreign 
bather to indulge in this fascinating pastime. 

We English are accused of ‘ taking our pleasures sadly.’ But 
with regard to sea-bathing I am sure we only look upon it as an 
amusement pur et simple. Not so the French, and, in fact, all 
foreigners. By foreigners I do not include Anglo-maniacs, who 
are as English, and even more so, than ourselves. I mean the un- 
fashionable Parisians and the provincials and bourgeois class who 
go annually to the bains de mer, just as our English upper middle 
classes do. To these, sea-bathing is a faith cure, no more or less. 
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The family French doctor recommends a course of twenty-five 
sea-baths for Mademoiselle Geneviéve, and fifteen ditto for 
Monsieur Jules. Not one more and not one less! Forthwith 
the two young persons commend their hitherto only partially- 
tubbed bodies to the deep sea, and bathe with a seriousness 
worthy of the Carlsbad Sprudel. All their friends know the pre- 
scribed number of baths. And should you invite Mademoiselle 
Geneviéve to swim with you after she has completed her twenty- 
fifth bath she will regret that the pleasure must be deferred till 
next season. It will not strike her as possible that her traitement 
hygiénique can do otherwise than suffer seriously should she indulge 
in one extra dip! This blind faith in a given number of sea-baths 
is very amusing. I once saw a very corpulent but healthy-looking 
Frenchman, attired in a peg-top striped maillot of surpassing size 
and brilliance, standing up to his knees in the surf, and bobbing 
backwards with great solemnity at each advancing wave. It was 
one of those disagreeable days, when the wind cuts you like a 
knife, and the constant patter of small, cold, and persistent rain 
would drive anything but a fish out of the sea. This poor human 
porpoise, however, stood his ground bravely, shouting cheerfully 
meanwhile to his family and admirers on the shore. He was ex- 
plaining to them between each wave that he had to return to Lille 
next day, but that he was taking his twenty-fourth and last bath. 
‘Quel froid-—brr !’ &c., &c., ‘mais enfin c'est bien fini!’ He then 
walked out of the water with the air of a cheerful but shivering 
martyr, and allowed himself to be draped in a dressy peignoir 
held ready for him by the little bonne of the family, who 
enthusiastically trooped off with him to his cabine. 

As to river and fresh-water bathing, I consider that it should 
be taken in very small and prudent doses by girls and women. 
Defective circulation and a tendency to anemia is the great 
drawback with which our over-civilisation has endowed half our 
girls. And fresh-water bathing has an exactly opposite effect to 
sea-bathing, relaxing instead of stimulating. It is consequently far 
more tiring and lowering tothe system. It needs an exceptionally 
active circulation to recover from immersion in cold fresh water, 
and I should not recommend it to any but the very strongest of 
women. 

I remember some years ago bathing in'the Lake of Como, just 
opposite the Villa d’Este Hotel. It was towards the end of 
September, and a glorious sunny morning. But the cold of the 
water, which looked so inviting, almost paralysed me, and after 
about three minutes I was glad to scramble into the boat and be 
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rowed back, in a semi-numb condition, to the bathing-house. Of 
course, lake water, more especially when surrounded by mountains 
whose chilly streams are perpetually flowing in, is colder than 
anything short of icebergs. 

The bathing season is now well on, and I hope that there 
may be some hints in this paper which may add to the enjoyment 
of those who are fortunate enough to find themselves at the sea- 
side. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Tuus Mr. Edwin Ball writes to me:—‘Mr. W. J. Ford, in 
an article on cricket in this month’s BADMINTON MAGAZINE, says 
that “Of the old-time professionals, Griffiths was the biggest 
hitter I remember, and it seems only yesterday when he hit a 
great soarer to square leg clean out of the ground—a very rare 
feat. Griffiths, by the way, is reported to have hit all six balls of 
an over delivered by the Kent lob bowler, ‘ Farmer’ Bennett, out 
of the Hastings ground for six. The truth of this I cannot 
vouch for, but local tradition maintains its accuracy.” Mr. Ford, 
T think, is referring to the match that was played at the Oval, and 
not Hastings, between Surrey and Kent, at which I remember to 
have been present, when Ben Griffiths (the ‘ Lion hitter,’ as he 
was called in those days), from Wiltshire’s bowling and not 
Bennett’s, hit four consecutive sixes in one over (there were, of 
course, four balls to the over in those days), and, strange to say, 
each ball went to precisely the same spot, over the fence to the 
tavern on the right-hand side of the Oval. If Iremember rightly, 
it was at this same match that John Lillywhite, who stood 
umpire, no-balled each ball of one over of Wiltshire’s, who with 
some degree of temper dashed down the ball, causing some little 
scene. Possibly he hadn’t sufficiently recovered from the effects 
of Ben Griffiths’ severe punishment. If Mr. Burrup, the old 
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secretary of the Surrey Club, is alive, I have no doubt he will 
confirm me in the correctness of my statement.’ 


The tendency of experience on the Turf is to make men 
believe only what they see, and that is why such unsurpassed 
judges as Tom Cannon and James Jewitt—and others—whilst 
acknowledging that there was no line between Velasquez and 
Goletta, in the race for the Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Goodwood, 
rather expected to see the filly win. Her performances, ‘on the 
book,’ looked better than his win at Ascot, they thought, and, 
taking nothing on trust, their judgment leaned towards her. 
But Velasquez won in the handsomest style possible, and after 
the race Lord Rosebery made no secret of his conviction that the 
colt was ‘one of the best horses we have seen for many years 
past.’ The strength of Velasquez’s trial I do not know—I 
should much like to know it, but that is the sort of question one 
does not ask. However, Lord Rosebery evidently had no doubt 
as to the result, and his belief in the son of Donovan and Vista 
was amply justified. Tom Cannon was the critic of make and 
shape who took exception to the colt’s forelegs on the ground 
that they looked weak. It is only to be hoped that they will 
stand, for it is a real delight to the lover of horses to see 
Velasquez extended, with such a rider as John Watts on his’ 
back. The style in which he disposed of Goletta was amazing, 
and Hellebore was never in it when racing really began, 
when Watts asked the colt to go on and win. I anticipated 
seeing him win easily, as readers of last month’s namber of this 
Magazine are aware; and if a better two-year-old comes out this 
year, his or her owner will be a lucky man. Rumours of some- 
thing superlative at Kingsclere are annually rife, and I quite 
expect to see something from there a good deal better than 
Bluewater, who, I may remark, is not regarded as anything 
approaching to a good animal. ‘A little better than a smart 
plater’ is the stable estimate of her, though she is a particularly 
game filly, and does better out than at home. But whatever 
may be in reserve, I shall be very much surprised to see 
Velasquez beaten this year. 


A couple of years ago I met John Porter at early exercise on 
Doncaster Town Moor, and casually remarked to him that it was 
a pity so promising a filly as Throstle had turned jady. ‘ Yes,’ 
he replied ; ‘but it’s no wonder, galloping as she has been day 
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after day with a horse about two stone better than herself.’ 
Matchbox was, of course, the colt thus referred to as so vastly her 
superior ; and we saw what happened. The jady filly won the 
St. Leger next day, and Matchbox was a moderate third. The 
moral of this little anecdote is that one should not talk hastily 
about horses having ‘no earthly chance.’ Who thought—who 
could have been persuaded—that Throstle would beat Matchbox ? 
No one could have known their relative capacity better than their 
skilful and experienced trainer. I have heard Porter described as 
not a very good judge of a handicap, but I never heard any one 
venture the opinion that he was not a most admirable judge of 
‘classic’ form. That anything had any ‘earthly chance ’—why 
‘earthly’ should be added I do not know, but it is apparently held 
to strengthen the expression—of beating Ladas and Matchbox 
seemed incredible, and as for Throstle (who won rather easily), 
her form was perfectly well known. Perhaps John. Porter’s 
estimate (‘about two stone’) was an exaggeration, but that 
Matchbox was from a stone to 21 lb. the better animal no one 
for a moment doubted—till the reverse had been publicly proved. 


Recognising what has just been written, it is difficult to see 
what has any chance of beating St. Frusquin and Persimmon in 
the coming Leger—no less difficult than the same problem was 
two years ago. And such upsets of shrewd and cautious 
calculations are very rare, so that we may really expect with 
much confidence the victory of one or the other. The question is 
of which? Persimmon is the bigger horse with the longer stride, 
he is in all ways well suited to the Doncaster course, and he will 
be ridden by Watts, who is a superlatively good horseman. 
Persimmon beat St. Frusquin in the Derby, over the longest 
course the two have run together; what argument can be 
advanced to support the idea that the result will be altered on the 
9th? The only thing that I can suggest is that St. Frusquin was 
not quite at his best on the Derby Day, and I am inclined to fancy . 
that this is the case. In the Two Thousand he was not nearly 
the horse he had shown himself in his first race this year, and both 
at Newmarket in the Princess of Wales’ Stakes, and at Sandown 
in the Eclipse, he looked to me fresher, harder, and generally 
better than at Epsom. All accounts from Newmarket agree that 
since his last appearance he has progressed in the most 
satisfactory manner possible, and my strong impression is that 
he will win the Leger. 
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The much regretted death of Lord Limerick reminds me of 
an odd experience which is perhaps just worth a Note. Some 
years ago I made the acquaintance of a Colonel Hunter, and 
accepted an invitation to dine at his house. The late Lord 
Limerick, a first cousin of the Colonel, was one of the party, and 
after dinner we three sat down to play whist, another cousin— 
whose name I forget—making the fourth. As my host dealt, I 
noticed for the first time that he had no thumb on his nght 
hand. Afterwards I learned that it had been blown off, and it 1s 
strange, having seen him on several previous occasions, that I 
had not noticed the loss. Such, however, was the case. The 
glance which revealed this loss led to my thinking how curious 
a thumbless hand looked, and by way of comparing it with a 
hand duly supplied—as I imagined—with digits, I glanced at the 
hand of Lord Limerick, who was my partner. He too had lost 
a thumb—or did my eyes deceive me? The comparison with a 
sound hand must, I thought, be made with the player on my left. 
I looked at his hand. He too had lost a thumb! I was playing 
with three first cousins, and there were five thumbs among the 
party. I imagine that this must be a unique experience. 


It is rather a curious fact with regard to books that volumes 
which appeal with very special force to a small class of readers 
often do not appeal to a large circle with quite sufficient force to 
insure a remunerative sale. The Rev. H. A. Macpherson, who 
has done such excellent work for the ‘ Fur and Feather’ Series, 
has just completed ‘A History of Fowling; being an Account of 
the Many Curious Devices by which Wild Birds are or have been 
Captured in Different Parts of the World.’ The book is full of 
quaint information, and includes all sorts of feathered fowl, from 
wild swans to humming birds; but whether it will ever be 
published—and it would be a misfortune if so much carefully 


. compiled knowledge were wasted—depends upon the collecting of 


a certain number of subscribers in advance. If they appear Mr. 
David Douglas of Edinburgh will produce the volume. 


’ A number of communications have reached me on a subject 
about which I lately made an inquiry on behalf of a correspon- 
dent--dog-breaking and the value of retrieving setters. The 
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following notes are from a well-known sportsman, who speaks 
with exceptional authority :—‘I am much interested in the Notes 
by Mr. C. Browne in the June number of the BADMINTON 
MaGaZINE on training setters. As I have bred and trained 
Gordon setters for some forty years, I should like to say some- 
thing on the subject. The point put first is “ retrieving setters.” 
I should like to put that last—not that I undervalue it at all, but 
because it comes last in the education of a setter. The question 
of hunting puppies in their first season is a first consideration, for 
on that, I think, hang the most important points of training in 
general. The plan I adopt is this: The puppies should be 
absolutely broken to come to whistle and to heel, to drop to the 
hand, and to remain dropped till called, before they are allowed to 
see game at all. This can easily be done, especially if you have 
a trained setter as tutor, and in a few walks on land where there 
is no game, the young one is made to sit down by the old one. 
He soon learns by example to do so. The great object of this is 
to have complete command of your puppy before he is driven wild 
by excitement. I presume that you have a well-bred animal to 
deal with, whose natural instinct is to range and point. All danger 
of running to shot, or rather to chase, as that is the mischief most 
likely to occur in training, is at an end, as you can drop your 
puppy whenever you like. 


‘The rest is simple, some two hours a day for a week or ten 
days during pairing time should bring the puppy forward enough 
to begin his season. I should, however, strongly advise that the 
trainer should not himself shoot over the young dog for the first 
two or three points. The report of guns just over his head, and 
the falling birds, quite a new experience to him, are a great trial, 
and this makes it necessary that the trainer should give all his 
attention to the young one. Of course he will be close to his 
dog, and a word in time will be quite enough to keep him where 
he is, and down. This presumes that during his training he has 
always been kept down after the game he has pointed has been 
put up. He should be most particular in keeping his young dog 
down after the shot rather longer than is necessary for reloading 
a breechloader, because on this depends his being absolutely down 
charge, and a very few lessons make him so for his lifetime (of 
course supposing that he does not get into the hands of “ sports- 
men” who are so anxious to pick up their birds that they cannot 
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remain down charge themselves). Never allow him to be hunted 
with dogs that are not also quite down charge, at all events for 
his first two seasons. 


‘If this method is adopted I think the objections to using a dog 
in his first season vanish. He will not run to shotif he has been 
properly taught, and even if, under the excitement of a hare or a 
flapping bird just in front of him, he should move or show a ten- 
dency to move, if the trainer is doing what he should do—viz. 
giving all his attention to his pupil—one word will right it. 
Moreover, this close attention every day gets less and less neces- 
sary, as down to shot becomes what you want it to be—a fixcd 
habit. If, however, the shooters are sportsmen unaccustomed to 
dogs, not knowing what they ought or ought not to do themselves, 
the trainer had better leave his puppies at home, as it is at least 
as easy to spoil a dog as it is to make him; and if you once 
allow a fault to get hold you will be fortunate if you ever cure it. 
As to making setters retrieve, I used to think it better not to 
teach them this business until they had had about four seasons’ 
work, and I still think that this is a good general rule. For many 
years I have always had one setter used to retrieve. I have now 
one that began that part of her work at the end of her second 
season. She was and is an excellent ranger, and very perfect in 
her work at grouse, though I use her to retrieve young rabbits in 
the summer. When often she has to be sent in quick to the shot, 
it has done her no harm whatever in her other work, and, in spite 
of four years’ retrieving, she ranged last August as well as ever, 
was perfectly down charge and steady from chase, and content to 
set her dead bird in the heather and watch the keeper pick it up. 
All the same, I don’t think you could do this with every dog.’ 
For the present I must leave this subject, but some of the 
letters I have by me are too good to be left unpublished, and I 
shall have more to say next month. 


At the very last moment before going to press, when, indeed, 
the preceding Notes have gone to press and are beyond recall or 
mitigation, the amazing news comes that St. Frusquin has been 
struck out of the Leger. As I scribble these lines, while the press 
waits, I do not know the reason. He must have broken down 
hopelessly, of course, and with him goes the anticipation of what 
must have been one of the most exciting Legers on record. 


